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What Others Think Of Us 


H. C. OLINGER 


N THE previous issues we published statements and testimonials from 

prominent American laymen in behalf of the inclusion of foreign lan- 
guages in the post-war curricula. The results were most encouraging and 
gratifying. The next logical step was to present the specific and concrete 
arguments in favor of each language as they could be developed by their 
respective friends. This we are doing in this number. Mr. Frank D. Pavey, 
a distinguished lawyer and former senator of the State of New York, speaks 
for French. He is eminently fitted as honorary president of the Fédération 
de l’Alliance Francaise. Mr. Thomas Mann, now an American citizen, an 
exile from Naziland, is more than qualified to present the case for the real 
German language and literature. Mr. Vincent Sheean, author and outstand- 
ing speaker over the radio, can state the case for Italian because he has lived 
in Italy and is an authority on its language and literature. Mr. Joseph C. 
Rovensky, vice-president of the Chase National Bank, is exceptionally well 
placed through his experience in banking and Latin American relationships 
to interpret the values of Spanish and its attraction for our North American 
public. 

These comments from outsiders not only should bolster up our convic- 
tion in the desirability of our subject, but should refresh our point of view. 
We are only too inclined, as all specialists and experts, to follow the routine 
prescriptions of our professional literature and methodology. We can only 
hope our readers will derive the same benefit and inspiration that we have, 
as your fellow workers in the Modern Language Journal, from this splendid 
support and recognition on the part of the general public and the great 
leaders in our American political, commercial, industrial, professional, 
artistic and social milieux. 


PAVEY & HIGGINS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
32 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
October 23, 1944 
DEAR Mr. OLINGER: 

I have read with great interest the excerpts from the Modern Language 
Journal on your campaign in favor of the study of foreign languages in the 
schools and colleges and universities of the United States. You ask me to 
express my opinion in regard to the relative importance of French. The 
general reasons already stated by your contributors in favor of the study of 
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foreign languages apply with full force to French and those arguments have 
been so well stated that I shall not repeat them. There is one thought, how- 
ever, which may be of value in the discussion of the subject. 

In Europe and North and South America there are two general groups 
with which most languages may be classified. These may be designated as 
the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic languages and the Romance languages. 
English is the leading language in the group designated as Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic. In the group of Romance languages French has been for many 
years the leading language not only in the field of diplomacy but also in the 
fields of literature and scientific research. 

The structure and the construction and interpretation of phrases in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic languages are very different in many respects 
from those in the Romance languages. If, therefore, a student contemplates 
the study of any Romance language it will have certain advantages for him 
to commence with French. 

The importance of the study of French is not limited to the students in 
schools, colleges and universities. It ought to be extended as far as possible 
among persons of mature age who have not hada collegiate education or for 
practical reasons devoted their time in college to studies in line with their 
prospective professions. I have had no serious contact with institutional 
instruction since I graduated from Yale College but I have had ample op- 
portunities to observe the beneficial effects of the study of French among the 
members of societies affiliated with the Fédération de |’Alliance Frangaise 
of which for many years I was president and chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANK D. PAVEY 
Président Honoraire 
Fédération de l’ Alliance 
Francaise aux Etats-Unis 
et au Canada. 


January 14, 1944 
DEAR Mr. OLINGER: 

Thank you very much for your kind and interesting letter of January 
ist. I have too often, when so requested by teachers’ journals, expressed the 
importance of the knowledge of foreign languages, including those of our 
present enemies, to be able to write an article about this doubtlessly im- 
portant matter at this time, especially as I am overburdened with work. But 
I am very happy to confirm to you my conviction that in the smaller and 
more intimately connected world which will arise out of this war, a certain 
cosmopolitan attitude, and together with it the knowledge of several 
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languages will be indispensable to every man who wants to feel at home in 
this new world. This will be especially true of America which is recognizing 
ever more clearly that isolationism is impossible for this country, and will 
find itself ever more deeply involved in the affairs of the world. As regards 
the German language, and an occasionally noticeable aversion to learn it, 
which is prompted by political conditions, one should not forget that this 
language which has such a great part in occidental culture, thinking and 
philosophy, is not the language of Hitler, who cannot even speak it, but the 
tongue of Luther, Goethe, Hoelderlin, and so many other great minds. The 
hate which the Nazi crimes have created cannot possibly be directed against 
them. For these reasons, I am wholeheartedly in accord with your opinion 
that the learning of the German Language also remains important. 
Yours sincerely, 
Tuomas MANN 


ON THE TEACHING OF ITALIAN IN OUR SCHOOLS 


The validity of the thing studied arises from the experience—which may 
be no more than a quickening of the pulse or no less than a view of the uni- 
verse—to which it leads. Thus the most routine drudgery does, in its time 
and turn, increase or focus or enhance, as the case may be, our eventual 
capacity for the understanding of life, and we owe to some forgotten hours 
in the physics laboratory, or to the dead-weary afternoons of a child prac- 
tising the piano, those perceptions which make us at least aware of Einstein 
and Beethoven. So to be aware of thought and art at their summits is to 
dwell in a variegated and rewarding landscape, even if we never take the 
trouble to investigate it; it contains, if not the promise of happiness, at any 
rate the promise of some happiness, and the hope that before life is done it 
can be seen to have been not wholly useless and not wholly without beauty. 

The study of the Italian language may be undertaken for a variety of 
reasons, among which the commerce and politics of a world rapidly becom- 
ing more international may count as one. It was not for this reason that I 
undertook it, in those far-off days in Pana, Illinois, when the only person 
who could teach me even the approximate pronunciations was a Sicilian 
fruit-vendor. Out of a paper-backed grammar obtained from a mail-order 
house in Chicago, and with the aid only of my Sicilian friend (his name was 
Pietro LaPlacca and he was known in the town as “Pete Plack”’) I made my 
first attempts on the language of Dante. I was then about twelve, and I need 
hardly say that Pietro LaPlacca’s pronunciation was imperfect; still, with 
all its elisions and illiteracies, it was a form of Italian, and by the time I was 
sixteen and went to the University of Chicago I could read simple Italian 
texts without much trouble. I had been seduced at first by a combination 
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of romanticism and curiosity, I suppose, as well as by the sheer sensuous 
beauty of Italian sounds. When I registered for a course in elementary 
Italian at the university the keen ear of Professor Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
(now President of Oberlin) detected the imposture and kicked me upstairs to 
the course two grades more advanced—a fairly conclusive tribute to Pietro 
LaPlacca of Pana, Illinois. I did not pursue my Italian studies very far in 
the University, and had not (as I have since bitterly regretted) the ad- 
vantage of Professor Wilkins’ readings in Dante; that I was to come to by 
myself, after a good many years, in the solitude of a small house on Lago 
Maggiore. 

In the interim I had been much in Italy. My whole professional life as a 
foreign correspondent was embroiled from the beginning with the rise of 
Fascism; I was actually engaged by my first employer on the day Mussolini 
marched on Rome, and his reason for engaging me was that I could speak 
some Italian. When I abandoned that career in 1929—to return to it by fits 
and starts ever since—I had a good working knowledge of the language but 
seldom read anything except newspapers and light novels in it. 

It was in 1934, on the Lombardy side of Lago Maggiore—the least fre- 
quented by foreigners and Milanese—that I began at last to read a literature 
to which I had long held, and neglected, the key. I was there to write a book 
(Personal History). During all those long months when I was immersed in 
the unfamiliar intoxicating beauty of solitude I read, really read, the im- 
mortal works which I had hardly glanced at before. It was a place suited to 
the enterprise—a tiny house perched on a shelf of the cliff above the deep 
blue lake; it had a long strip of garden on either side between cliff and water; 
there were azaleas, roses, rhododendron and all the flowers up to the zinnia 
of late autumn; for weeks on end I never saw anybody but the village boy 
who tended the garden and the village girl who came to cook. Thus, in a 
kind of dazed wonder, I went from Dante to Petrarch and back again, re- 
read Manzoni, explored De Sanctis and Colletta and Guicciardini, dis- 
covered Boccaccio, wept for Leopardi; it was a brave new world, so new and 
so beautiful that even its sorrows took on the line of marble; or perhaps its 
sorrows effected indeed (as Rainer Maria Rilke says in one of his letters) a 
kind of transformation in myself: “because the apparently uneventful and 
fixed moment at which our future sets foot in us is so much closer to life 
than that other loud and fortuitous point of time at which, as from outside, 
it happens to 

The future had indeed set foot in me. When I think of the ten years that 
have passed since then, I wonder what they might have been, internally or 
externally, without the relation of influences set into motion by those read- 
ing years in 1934 and 1936—reading mainly in Italian. The philosophical 
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liberalism of Benedetto Croce, for instance, comes nearer to supplying a 
system of thought which accommodates the whole of modern life than any 
other I know. Dante revisited is ever richer: there seems to me no sillier jibe 
in the whole of literature than Voltaire’s famous remark that Dante would 
always remain a classic because nobody could read him. Through the world 
as a whole, Dante is probably more read now than ever before, and in pro- 
portion as we recede further from the ordered precision of his universe we 
value more highly the marvelous supra-mechanical integration of his system 
and the beauty of his poetic genius. There never has been a more extraordi- 
nary compression of love and death than in the fifty-six lines which tell 
the story of Paolo and Francesca, from 


Quale colombe, dal disio chiamate 
to 
quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante. 


This is the most celebrated example, the one to which we come earliest; 
but the pages of all three poems in the Divina Commedia are strewn with 
incomparable lapidary work which, like the lines on the unhappy lovers, 
suggest work in other forms and moods only by saying so much more than 
these others in so little. In all languages whole dramas have been written 
upon a single line or a single reference in Dante; and sometimes in writers 
of the present century (such as T. S. Eliot and James Joyce, in English) we 
wonder how greatly different they might have been if they had never read 
him. Certainly it would be difficult to find any time in the past when Dante 
had impressed his mark more incisively upon writers outside of Italian than 
he has in this century. 

So much for the jibe of Voltaire: but for how many people are all these 
things true? 

The number may not be great. I have no means of knowing. Yet it seems 
to me that Italian literature as a whole presents a store of wealth so special, 
so unattainable elsewhere, that for anybody whose desire it is to understand 
the life of our species its aid and comfort are beyond value. Acquaintance 
with the range of the literature is unlikely in secondary schools; it is even 
unlikely in college; but the key may be given, the way shown, so that years 
later when the circumstances are propitious that door may open and that 
journey into another world be undertaken. Italy is not a great military or 
industrial power—it was Mussolini’s specific madness to insist that you 
could make this silk purse back into a sow’s ear—but in other ways of endur- 
ing worth to the human spirit Italy and the Italians are indeed great; the 
general life of man would be much poorer without them. Modern western 
man may well say to Italy what Dante said to Brunetto Latini: 


ché in la mente m’é fitta, ed or mi accora, 
la cara e buona imagine paterna 
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di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 


m’insegavate come l’uom s’ eterna; 
e quanti’io l’abbia in grado, mentre io vivo 
convien che nella mia lingua si scerna. 


VINCENT SHEEAN 


WORLD’S MIGHTIEST WEAPON 


If it is true that the pen is mightier than the sword, it is equally true that 
the tongue is mightier than either. Potent weapon for good or evil, the 
tongue lacks the studied refinement of the written word and is therefore, 
by contrast, spontaneous and genuine. Thus, on common ground, it creates 
a feeling of candid, unaffected sincerity, and—more important—under- 
standing. We seldom fear or hate what we really understand. If there is no 
common ground in a common tongue, the reverse often may be true. 

Major complexity in the problem of intercourse between the peoples of 
the world, and cause of most of our troubles, is the lack of this common 
ground. You may have your own ideas of the relative importance of the 
various evils which cause wars. My belief is that language is the “‘secret 
weapon” we must recognize and try to master. 

Despite many evidences, the world’s distances are shrinking faster than 
we can contemplate the fact. We gain an idea, however, of the international 
possibilities of commercial aviation after the war from a recent Government 
report that 25,000 flights between North America and the British Isles had 
been completed—with hardly more risk or tragic result than an equal num- 
ber of taxicab rides. I have seen no similar figures on flights to Natal and 
other Latin American points, but I have no doubt the total is likewise 
imposing. 

What does that mean to the student of today? It assuredly must mean 
that if he is to participate in the economic future of our country he must be- 
gin now to study and to think in international terms, because the neighbor 
who yesterday was a matter of days away, and dealings with him were ac- 
cordingly limited and impersonal, is moving into the house across the 
street. Our innate hospitality, to say nothing of American business enter- 
prise, will require that we go to him, and he then will feel free to come to us. 
Face to face with him, which is always the most satisfactory way, we must 
be able to deal with him articulately and with understanding if we are to 
become real friends. 

Up to about a year ago I was privileged to serve for three years as as- 
sistant to the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. It is 
inspiring to consider the vast social and economic benefits which will derive 
from the fruition of their plans for unifying the peoples of the Americas. 
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Naturally I learned many things; but one of the first, and one which persists 
to be of first importance, is the obvious need, the imperative need, for us to 
have a common ground for dealing with our “‘good neighbors.” 

That common ground is language. The people of the majority of our 
sister republics in Latin America speak Spanish and the related language, 
Portuguese. Their interests and problems, to a profound extent, parallel 
ours. We are wise in going to them. We should be equally courteous in learn- 
ing their tongue. Nothing compliments a stranger more than to be addressed 
in his own language. By so doing we make neighbors of strangers. Beyond 
that there is the practical benefit of understanding and being understood. 
That fellow across the way is not a good neighbor until you know him, and 
you can’t know him until you talk things out with him. 

Yes, if you want to do business with someone—or make love to him— 
you have got to know his language. Only then will you be able to know what 
is in his mind and heart. Without knowing these things, we cannot right- 
fully expect a future of happiness, prosperity and peace. This can only come 
with understanding. 

J. C. RoveNsKY 
Vice-President, Chase National Bank 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 


‘‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 


) 


General Considerations on Unit Lesson Plans in 


Modern Language Teaching 


WINTHROP H. RICE 


Assistant Managing Editor (Methodology and Bibliography) 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


(Author’s summary.—This is the introduction to a series of specimen lesson plans in modern 
language teaching. This article gives a general over-view of the principles and purposes of les- 
son planning.) 


T MAY appear peculiar to many people that extensive treatments of the 

important question of lesson planning are not numerous in the literature 
of education, but such is the case. The lack of similar treatments of the ques- 
tion as regards modern language teaching is complete. To be sure, many arti- 
cles in the professional journals might be considered as specimen lesson 
plans, but their composition has generally been in the nature of the exposi- 
tion of new or unusual materials and not in the nature of planned illustration 
of methods of preparation for classroom presentation. It is for this reason 
that the Modern Language Journal is undertaking the publication of this 
series of articles on unit lesson planning with the hope of offering to its 
readers a convenient and useful source of information and illustration of this 
important phase of teaching. 

First of all, what is a lesson plan? Is it some fearful and wonderful thing 
full of mysteries? Is it something that is constant and unchanging no matter 
what the subject dealt with may be? The answer in both cases is negative. 
To many teachers, the lesson plan is simply the outline of the day’s work; 
to others, it is something much more extensive; to a few, it is something with 
which to beleaguer the student teacher who can throw it into the discard 
as soon as his practice-teaching days are over. There is an element of truth 
in all of these, but it is doubtful if there can be successful teaching without 
some kind of lesson plan, extensive or sketchy, written or mental. 

A brief history of the subject will help in developing the discussion of 
what lesson planning may be in the schools of today and tomorrow. Al- 
though there is 10 record of them, lesson plans of some kind have probably 
been used by teachers ever since the beginning of education; often they were 
probably written, more often, perhaps, they existed only in the mind of the 
teacher. It was not until the new developments in educational ideas of the 
nineteenth century that much attention came to be paid to the matter of 
definite planning for teaching purposes. The most important single influence 
was probably that of Herbart and his followers in the development of the 
idea of unit and object teaching. As a result of their influence, teaching 
came to be composed of five very formal steps consisting of 1) preparation 
of the student for the new material, 2) presentation of it, 3) guidance 
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through induction, 4) generalization, and 5) application. The structure of 
plans based on this system is immediately obvious, and further develop- 
ments since the beginning of the century have been mainly expansions and 
refinements of this original formal] set of elements. With later developments 
in the application of modern principles in the psychology of learning, the 
lesson plan has become both increasingly important and increasingly com- 
plicated; for, whereas Herbart and his group would impose the five formal 
steps upon all teaching, later psychologists have come to see differing needs 
for differing types of material. 

It can safely be said that there is no one set form into which all lesson 
plans can or should be cast. None the less, there are certain elements which 
may well appear in all or nearly all types of plan. A reasonably complete 
plan, then, might contain a statement of the purpose of the work to be 
covered, a listing of the materials involved, an indication of the procedures 
to be used, evaluative elements to check results, and critical notes for future 
reference. Let us take up each of these elements in turn and see its function 
in relation to the whole. 

While the plan is essentially for the guidance of the teacher himself, it 
should be based on the asssumption that the pupil is the one most inti- 
mately involved in the learning and that consequently he should know why 
the particular unit of work is being undertaken. The pupil who knows in 
advance whither he of going will be more apt to follow the work intelligently 
than if he were left in the dark. He will be able to see relationships between 
what has gone before and what is now developing and can hence carry 
through more easily to the generalization of the new materials in the light 
of his past experience. 

It is problematical whether a complete listing of materials is necessary 
for the student. The subject of the unit, the organization of the work, the 
type of material, all would make a difference in the decision. Furthermore, 
the material may be such that it would be better to list it only as needed 
from point to point in the progress of the unit rather than list it all at one 
time. Naturally, however, the teacher will need a knowledge of materials 
greater than the amount actually to be used by the pupil, and here again the 
extent of the listing is inherent in the particular unit. 

The notation on the lesson plan of procedures to be used is, of course, 
solely for the guidance of the teacher. According to the experience of the 
teacher, the type of subject matter and so forth, the plan will be in greater 
or less detail. There are dangers in either extreme. If the plan is too detailed, 
it is easy for the teacher to become overwhelmed thereby, to lose sight of the 
chief objective of the unit and to concentrate so much on the details that 
teacher and pupils alike will not achieve the ultimate goals. On the other 
hand, there may be material in the unit with which the teacher is not highly 
familiar or which is of such importance that it should be noted in great 
detail. Here its presence is desirable in sufficiently extended form to assure 
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that it will be presented in its proper form and place. In developing this part 
of the plan, the teacher must be careful to try to anticipate as many diffi- 
culties and questions as possible. Naturally, it will be the rare case when all 
such matters are provided for in the plan, and so allowance should be made 
for an opportunity to work into the teaching such unforeseen elements as 
may turn up. This means, then, that there will be a certain amount of slack 
left in the time schedule, slack which the teacher can easily take up with 
exercise material if it is not needed for the clearing up of difficulties not 
covered by the original plan. 

Provision in the plan for evaluation is important. During the progress 
of the unit, there may be several short tests directed at single items of the 
material. The purpose in back of these tests, as also in the case of longer 
ones, is not to stick the pupil and find out how much he does not know: it is 
to find out how much he does know, how effective the teaching has been, 
for often the fault, if fault there be, may lie in the teaching and not in the 
learning. Properly used, these tests are valuable aids to the teacher in judg- 
ing the effectiveness of his own work. The longer test, generally used at the 
end of a unit, serves not only to evaluate the work done both by the pupils 
and by the teacher but also, through preparation for it on the part of the 
pupils, it acts as a binding agent to bring together the various parts of the 
whole. As such the unit test should embody questions designed to bring 
out the relationships of one part to the others, and, when returned to the 
class corrected, can serve as a further teaching device in retrospect. Too 
often tests are regarded by both class and teacher as hurdles to be jumped 
rather than as aids to the progress of instruction. 

The final element mentioned above is one which is often neglected. The 
notation by the teacher of improvements possible or of particularly effective 
points in the plan can be of inestimable value for future use. This is especial- 
ly important in the case of inexperienced teachers who are teaching the unit 
for the first time. As experience increases, the number and type of such 
notations will necessarily change and possibly disappear altogether, al- 
though the wide-awake teacher seldom teaches the same material twice in 
the same way. It is here that the teacher can set down remarks for his own 
future guidance, can note omissions that may have occurred, can indicate 
the need for provision for further work on some parts or less on others, etc. 
From the teacher’s point of view this part may at times prove to be the most 
valuable of all. 

The various parts of the lesson plan just outlined are not the only ele- 
ments that may appear. In many cases, for example, the assignments to be 
given for work outside class will be noted. According to the material, these 
will vary in type and specificity. In other cases, the nature of the material 
may make the prior notation of assignments undesirable, for the amount 
of progress made at each stage may be so unpredictable that there would be 
danger of building up a great backlog of undone work or of doing the op- 
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posite by not providing sufficient material to keep the unit running smooth- 
ly. This danger is likely to appear the first time a unit is mapped out, and 
it may seem prudent to leave the matter of assignments to be taken care 
of on a daily basis or a weekly basis, if the unit is extensive enough. Some 
would recommend that the lesson plan contain a list of the questions to be 
asked of pupils in the development of the unit. Here again it depends on the 
circumstances and on the experience and type of mentality of the teacher. 
It is not necessarily a sign of laziness not to set down specifically each little 
item to be asked in class; many excellent teachers prefer to fit the question- 
ing to the spirit of the moment while still following a preconceived plan. 

It will be noted that in the foregoing discussion the stress has been on 
the planning of a unit. In a broad sense, the whole course should be a unit 
and as such should have its general plan; within this broad outline there 
would then be a series of smaller units, each one supplementing the others 
yet standing to a large extent on its own basis. Within these there may be 
still others, cutting down the breadth of scope and becoming in turn more 
and more specific. It would constitute, as it were, a group of concentric 
circles wherein each circle would be an entity but would also be dependent 
for its significance upon those smaller and larger than itself. The smallest 
of these circles would represent the daily plan, which, from the point of view 
of the unit, is only a part in the development. It is exactly in the relationship 
of these parts to each other and to the whole that the importance of effective 
planning lies; and it is important also that both teacher and pupil realize 
this relationship and repeat its significance each time that a new unit in the 
course is approached. However, it would become monotonous to set this 
down as a large part of the written plan on each occasion; the reaffirmation 
of the idea may be implied in the organization without definite statement at 
frequent intervals. This may seem contradictory but careful analysis of the 
ways and means of carrying out the implication suggested will show that it 
is not. Actually it depends on many things whether or not a great deal of 
the material discussed above will be written down. But written or not, the 
ideas and principles involved should be present. It would be useless or worse 
to load the written plan with a mass of extraneous detail for ‘“‘the criterion 
of lesson planning should be solely and entirely one of helpfulness to the 
teacher herself in making the process of instruction most effective in meet- 
ing the interests and needs of the members of her group.” 


A few remarks concerning the series of articles to which this paper 
stands as an introduction. The reader should bear in mind that there is no 
one type nor form of lesson plan that is effective for all teachers nor for all 
teaching situations. The articles as they appear will embody principles best 
applicable to the units involved and may not illustrate others of equal im- 


‘H. W. Bechtel, “An attempt to Improve Lesson Planning for Teachers-in-Service,”* 
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portance in other fields. Furthermore, many language units can conceivably 
combine elements illustrated by several of the units of the series. It is the 
hope of the Modern Language Journal and of the contributors to the series 
that the presentation of these articles will provide language teachers—old 
and new—with increased interest and ability in the important task of 
planning their work. 


Bibliographical note: 


For the benefit of those who might wish to investigate further the matter 
of lesson planning the following list is appended. All the general handbooks 
on methods of teaching and principles of education contain general discus- 
sions of the subject. The reader will find the following particularly helpful: 


1. Mossman, L. C. Changing Conceptions Relative to the Planning of Lessons, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924 (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, no. 147). 

. Schorling, Raleigh, Student Teaching, An Experience Program, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1940, chap. V (“‘The Teacher Plans His Work”), pp. 87-109. 

. Bechtel, H. W., “An Attempt to Improve Lesson Planning for Teachers-in-Service,” 
Educational Methods, 1X (June 1930), 545-553. 

. Richmond, E. B., “Critique of Lesson Plans With Suggestions for Improving Them,” 
Educational Methods, XIII (January 1934), 224-226. 


““FoREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE 


The Teaching of Conversation 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages, City of New York 


(Author’s summary.—Conversation, although of unquestioned practical usefulness, cannot 
take the place of the broader cultural and educational aims of the course in foreign languages. 
Conversation can be taught only in gradual stages, since it depends upon vocabulary and 
grammar. Through constant practice the student may progress from simple, memorized 
dialogues to a free, spontaneous exchange of thoughts.) 


UE to the present urgent military need for a spoken command of 

foreign languages and because of the much publicized success of the 
ASTP in providing large numbers of young men with such a mastery, an 
unusual amount of interest has been aroused in the conversational side of 
foreign languages. This is evidenced by the flood of manuals and disks, and 
the mushroom-growth of private language schools. In fact, the unbounded 
enthusiasm, as so often happens, has led to several basic misconceptions re- 
garding the learning of 2 language. Among these are that it is essentially 
easy to acquire command of a foreign tongue with the correct method, that 
the army has discovered this correct method, that the schools have failed 
woefully in providing a practical knowledge of a foreign language, and that 
facility in conversation is the most important aim of foreign language in- 
struction. 

There is no doubt that the layman considers speaking ability the test of 
a person’s knowledge of a language. The question always is ‘How many 
languages do you speak?” It is never, if ever, ‘What languages do you read? 
What languages do you write?” It is assumed that if anyone has studied a 
foreign language he has learned to speak it. 

Of course, as language teachers know, this is not true at all. The primary 
aim of foreign language instruction in the schools has really never been the 
ability to speak. That has been the aim of the private language schools but 
not of the regular academic institutions. The aim of the latter has always 
been the teaching of a foreign language from the educational and cultural 
point of view. This has implied a solid grounding in grammar, the main- 
tenance of the ideal of absolute accuracy, the acquaintance with some repre- 
sentative (formerly classical) selections of the foreign literature, and the 
ability to read with ease and enjoyment. Because of the extremely limited 
time and the large classes, the classroom has perforce been able to offer but 
very meager opportunity for oral practice. In fact, up to the present, con- 
versation as such has been practically unknown in the classroom. By con- 
versation, in its real connotation, is meant the free, spontaneous discussion 
by two or more persons of a given topic. The attainment of facility of this 
kind requires a large stock of words and considerable practice in using them. 
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Eager and progressive language specialists have sought to bring some 
conversation into the classroom. However, in many cases what they have 
labelled “conversation” has been nothing more than extensive oral practice. 
The traditional question-and-answer treatment of a reading selection is not 
conversation. Neither is a formal set of questions in a textbook, with the 
heading ‘‘Conversation’”’ in place of ‘‘Questionnaire.” 


There is no doubt at all that conversation is the most fascinating and in 
many situations the most practical aspect of a foreign language. Especially 
at the present time with the dominance of the United States in world affairs 
and closer contacts with Latin America, the spoken language will be of un- 
usual importance. We will require tens of thousands of people with oral 
facility. Although the school need not drop its wider, and shall we say, more 
substantial educational aim, there is little doubt that it ought to devote 
more time and attention to practice in conversation. Let us recognize, how- 
ever, at the start the following facts: 

1. Most of our graduates, as in the past, will not have need of spoken 
facility in the foreign language, for they will enter fields where it is not 
required. 

2. Speaking ability like performance on a musical instrument is easy to 
acquire but is lost just as easily without constant practice. 

3. Speaking ability is strengthened and enforced by a good grounding 
in grammar, much reading and much writing. 

Although conversation means essentially the free interchange of ideas— 
requiring both ideas and words to express them, it may begin on an ele- 
mentary level. Of course, not too elementary. One cannot carry on a genuine 
conversation with only the words pen, book, pencil, have, you, speak and 
study. The first requisite of conversation is an adequate stock of words; the 
second is the ability to manipulate them with ease and accuracy. The latter 
depends largely on sound grammatical training. 

Since we want the student to be able to speak and carry on elementary 
conversation from the beginning and since he is lacking in vocabulary and 
grammatical knowledge, the first phase of conversational practice is memory 
work. A number of pieces centering around given topics are memorized 
word for word by the student. He practices these in dialogues, preferably 
dramatized, with his classmates. Thus the student gets much practice in 
correct idiom. This type of practice can be given on various levels, of course. 

The first phase is, after all, merely oral reproduction from memory. One 
of the most essential elements of genuine conversation is missing, namely, 
spontaneity. In real life situations the speaker must always anticipate the 
question or remark of the other person. Everyday talk does not follow 4 
printed guide. It is therefore important to introduce this element as early 
as possible. 

In the memorized piece this can be done by providing a number of set 
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alternatives within the topic. For example, the topic is ‘‘In a Store.’ The 
original conversation provides for the purchase of a hat. For the hat may be 
substituted a necktie, a shirt, or a suit. Or, the topic is “‘In a Restaurant.” 
In the original, the speaker orders soup, roast beef and dessert. In the second 
phase he is provided with a number of other possibilities, say, lamb-chops, 
several vegetables, coffee, etc. Or again, the conversation may be given an 
entirely different turn. In the very first one, which is usually concerned with 
the exchange of greetings, instead of the sequence ‘‘Good morning!” ‘How 
are you?” “Tam well, thank you. And you?” ‘Very well, thank you.” “‘Good- 
bye!” we may have the reply “I feel ill this morning” with the train of 
thought diverging toward a visit to the doctor, the use of medicine, inquiry 
as to the nature of the malady, etc. 

The raw material of this secondary phase is still a given stock of words 
and idioms. Shall we say rather a given stock of expressions, for the phrase 
rather than the individual word is the unit. The memorized conversation 
rises gradually to a higher level. The various topics can be treated in greater 
detail. More idiomatic expressions may be introduced. From the original 
“Very well, thank you,” the conversation rises to “‘Splendid.” “‘Bright as a 
daisy.” ‘‘Fit as a fiddle.” The number of alternative expressions is increased. 
Thus more practice is provided in anticipation of replies. 

The next level of conversation is discussion of a given oral or printed 
selection. Key words, idioms and expressions that occur in the selection are 
used as the basis for the conversation. The expressions are memorized but 
the sequence is not fixed. The student is confined, however, within the 
limits of the thought of the selection. He paraphrases and reproduces the 
ideas of the speaker or author. 

Possibly the first phase of this step is treatment of a reading selection 
and the second the treatment of an oral selection, presented by the teacher, 
an outsider or a student. The listing on the board of key words and expres- 
sions to be practiced should prove helpful. 

The third and highest level of conversational practice is the spontaneous 
treatment of a given topic. The student is now grounded in grammar. He 
knows his forms. He has an adequate stock of words and idioms. He has 
done some reading. The aim is to develop originality in thought, variety in 
expression, and readiness in reply. A given topic is chosen for discussion. 
A number of pertinent selections are read at home by various students. Their 
preparation will consist of the taking of notes and the memorizing of new 
expressions. The conversation in the classroom which follows, will no longer 
be a memorized dialogue but rather a free discussion among several or all 
of the members of the class under the guidance of the teacher. The latter 
will, judiciously, direct the train of thought, make necessary corrections (as 
few as possible), and list and comment on new expressions. 

As is evident, not only the treatment of the topic but the character of 
the topic is changed. On the first level of memorized conversation, situations 
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in every day life are chosen for discussion of a dialogue nature. On the second 
level, topics less closely related to everyday life are chosen, possibly of a 
more expository or descriptive nature. This is the point at which much 
timely cultural material may be introduced, concerned with the geography, 
history, customs and living conditions in the foreign country. On the third 
level, the subject matter is less concerned with the concrete and rises rather 
to the abstract and possibly to the controversial. Opportunity is afforded for 
evaluation and difference of opinion. Suggested topics would be such as are 
concerned with contemporary literature, art and music; the economic situa- 
tion in the foreign country; social problems; a comparison of living condi- 
tions in the foreign country with our own. 

A caution about corrections. The ideal of accuracy should always prevail, 
tempered, however, by practical considerations. In conversation the pri- 
mary aim is free, unhampered expression of thought. The chief inhibiting 
factor, more especially in the case of adults, is the fear of making a mistake 
and the embarrassment of being corrected. Since we are dealing with a 
learning situation, errors must be corrected, but to avoid interference with 
the flow of ideas, the correction should be made as unobtrusively as possible. 
Probably the best practice is for the teacher to interject the correction, 
without further comment, immediately. This can be done quietly and 
softly, somewhat like the whispered cue of a stage prompter. All comment, 
analysis and drill should be omitted. If the student, or several students 
persist in making the same error, detailed consideration and drill may come 
at the close of the conversation or not until the next period. 

Again, spontaneity and individuality are the desiderata in conversation. 
This implies complete detachment from the printed page, even from 
manuals. If the word ‘‘talking”’ were substituted for “‘conversation,”’ prob- 
ably the irrelevance of a printed guide would be more apparent. 

To secure spontaneity, genuine interest must be aroused. The nature of 
the topic is the prime determining factor. To enlist free, enthusiastic oral 
participation, the subject-matter must be personal, timely, significant or 
filled with human interest. Hence “Last Saturday’s Football Game’’ is to 
be preferred to French School System,” and “Rationing” to “Roman 
Remains in Spain.” 

This criterion applies also to the reading matter used in preparation. 
The reading of (good) modern authors is to be preferred to a study of classi- 
cal literature; the newspaper and magazine article to belles-lettres. Con- 
versation is after all largely concerned with things of the present and not 
with those of the past. 

As is quite evident, traditional word-lists will be of little value. The 
vocabulary will have an entirely different slant. “Airport,” “broadcast” 
and “traffic light” will be of far greater value than “‘princess,”’ “godmother” 

or “fairy.” Bookish expressions will be displaced by current speech. And 
traditional classroom procedure will be transformed into a cooperative 
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group enterprise in which all students participate and the teacher is the 
guide, director and consultant. The participation of all students in the class, 
freely and because of real interest, should be the constant aim. The over- 
coming of bashfulness and timidity should be striven for. In fact, it would be 
well in the beginning to refrain from over-zealous correction of the free con- 
versation so as not to frighten and discourage the student. Gradually, of 
course, there should be a tidying up of grammar, idiom and also intonation. 
The teacher should be ever on the alert to provide the student with alterna- 
tive expressions which are more current and more idiomatic so that there is 
an increasing appreciation of finer shades of meaning. This will lead into 
word study. It will be important for the student to keep a notebook and list 
new expressions which he has read or heard. 

The type of instruction outlined above, of course, will extend over a 
number of years. The freer type of conversation envisaged on the third level 
will be possible only in the fourth year. If skilfully handled, however, it 
ought to prove effective in building up the student’s ability to express him- 
self with a comparative degree of ease and fluency in the foreign tongue. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 
“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


Flash Cards as a Drill Device in the Teaching 
of Numbers in Spanish 


BEATRICE L. KAUKONEN 
Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


HE shift of emphasis from reading ability to conversational ability in 

foreign languages is bringing about changes in our methods of teaching. 
Particularly is this apparent in the initial presentation of a foreign language 
to a class of beginners. Most teachers now avoid the use of text or readers 
as far as possible in this first presentation. The development of good pro- 
nunciation is the primary purpose, and the teacher’s voiced model of the 
expressions is the “text.’”’ Good pronunciation is an important objective 
throughout the learning of a language, but it is particularly important when 
the new sounds make their way to the brain for the first time to be associ- 
ated with old concepts. Through aural comprehension, the foundation is 
laid for good pronunciation which must be taught from the start. 

To meet the aural-oral approach, a vocabulary must therefore be se- 
lected for the initial presentation which will be interesting and stimulating, 
and within the experience of the entire class. In Pittaro and Green’s “El 
Primer Curso de Espajfiol’”’ we find numbers in the very first lesson. Herman 
Barnstorff' and Ruth Jackson? in two separate articles describe the first 
lesson in a beginning class using the same material. And indeed it seems 
logical to present numbers first, for they are almost universally understood 
in their symbol form. 

If one decides to present numbers in the first lesson, the use of flash 
cards provides at once a motivation for the activity and the opportunity 
for a variety of drill. We must keep in mind that the numbers are not to be 
written out in the foreign language. They appear upon the flash cards only 
in their symbol form. They are pronounced by the class after the vocal 
model of the teacher until they are mastered by most of the students. 

Then simple problems of arithmetic are pronounced by the teacher,— 
first in addition, later in subtraction, multiplication, and division. For ex- 
ample, he says, ““Cudntos son dos y cinco?”’ He holds up the flash card for 
all to see and gives the model of the answer in a complete sentence. “Dos y 
cinco son siete.” 

He repeats this several times using other cards till the class has mastered 
the simple expressions of addition; y (and), son (are, equal). The class is 


1 Barnstorff, Herman, “The First Lesson In A Beginning Class,” Modern “anguage Jour- 
nal, XXVII, 4, 251-253. 
2 Jackson, Ruth, “Short Time Suggestions for Spanish Classes,” Modern Language Jour- 
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now ready for a real flash card drill. No longer does the teacher offer a vocal 
model to be repeated immediately afterward by the pupils. The stimulus 
to the language activity is the flash card itself. It contains the problem 
but not the answer. 

2+3= 

5+1= 

6+4= 

74+2= 

2+8= 

9+1= 

The pupil reads the whole problem aloud and supplies the answer. Thus 
there is real purpose in the reading of the number symbols. It is not a mere 
reading exercise. It is reading essential to the solution of an arithmetic 
problem. The same procedure is followed for subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. The individual flash cards held up in a series are superior as a 
drill device to the problems listed upon the board. Everyone’s attention is 
centered upon the single problem on the card held up. There is no question 
as to which problem is meant, nor is there possibility of the class members 
“running ahead”’ to figure out the vocabulary and answers of problems that 
are coming later. 

It is important that everyone in the class be given an opportunity to 
see the problem on the flashcard before one student gives the response. 
Black crayon or indelible ink on a pale yellow background permit of the 
best visibility. 

This procedure may be varied by having five pupils pass to the board 
during the drill. They do not see the flash cards at all. But they hear the 
problem in the foreign language as each student pronounces it and provides 
the answer. They write the problem in number symbols upon the board. 
In short they are taking dictation in the foreign language. Before he goes 
back to his seat, each child reads one problem from his list upon the board. 
This gives him the opportunity for oral expression which he did not have 
while writing. Two or three groups may be sent to the board in turn. It is 
best that these groups be kept small, as a check must be kept on their aural 
comprehension by their written performance. 

During this type of activity the teacher need say nothing except to call 
upon individuals to read the flash cards and solve the problems. 

This drill device is particularly suited to the Junior High level and could 
be used with equal success in French, German and Latin classes. 
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The Matched-Pair Method in the Teaching of 


Conversational Span ish 


Persis M. WEBSTER AND WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 


HE practice device described below has proved sufficiently helpful as 

a method of teaching conversational grammar to beginning students of 
Spanish to justify the belief that it may be useful to teachers who have not 
already developed similar schemes for facilitating conversational work early 
in their first-semester classes. The device can be used equally effectively in 
the teaching of any language. The following paragraphs illustrate its ap- 
plication to conversational work in elementary Spanish. 

The variable grammatical forms that normally change in conversation 
involve the first and second persons, you and J. In Spanish it is the first and 
third persons, Ud. and yo, that are generally variable. Since these are the 
forms that normally change, they are learned in pairs by the students. By 
learning to associate the forms aurally, the student who hears a question in- 
volving the subject pronoun Ud. soon realizes that he will most likely have 
to use yo, or an equivalent first-person form, in his answer. Likewise, if the 
learner hears a question involving the possessive adjective su (your), he 
will know that the answer will probably require mi or some equivalent form. 
For example: 

Question: éDénde esta su hermano? 

Answer: Mi hermano esté en casa. 

Naturally, the beginner should be congratulated rather than penalized 
if he answered El esté en ..., but such flexibility in extemporaneous oral 
speech is usually too much to expect early in first-semester classes. This 
flexibility in conversation can be attained later with more experienced stu- 
dents. 

The pairs of variables for polite business conversation involving the Ud. 
—yo relationship are as follows: 


A question containing a word in either one of the following columns usually requires that 
its “twin” in the opposite column be used in the answer. 


A. Ud. 
se... Ud. yourself ——yo . . . me myself 
me...Ud. yo... le(la) you 
le you < —me me 


B. Su(s) your «——————>mi(s) my 
(el) suyo ———_——(el) mfo 
(la) suya | mia 
yours mine 
(los) suyos | <——————-(los) mfos 
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C. consigo with youe—+conmigo with me 
(a, de, por, para, sin)Ud.«—(a, de, por, para, sin)mf 
. that +—éste this 
ésa that +«—ésta this 
ésos those ——€stos these 
ésas those ——€stas these 
eso that esto this 


.—e,a* = —o* 
esta Ud. are you +—>(yo) estoy J am 
tiene Ud. have you «—+(yo) tengo I have 


* In the present tense of regular -ar and -er verbs, the third person can be found by 
dropping the -r of the infinitive. In the case of regular -ir verbs the ending is the same as for 
-er verbs. The first person of all regular verbs can be found by changing the infinitive endings 
-ar, or -ir to -0. 

The foregoing chart can be written on a reserved section of the board, or copied onto a 
spring roller curtain for use in class as desired. Students who are not accustomed to this type 
of practice should not be confronted with the entire chart at one time, lest they become 
confused. 


The normality of the foregoing grouping is usually understood at a 
glance even by relatively young, inexperienced students. If not, it can be 
clarified by means of a few simple transposition exercises. For example: 


Teacher: Using the dictionary of matched-pairs on the board, can you answer the follow- 
ing questions just by changing the underlined words to their opposites? (The teacher writes 
the following questions on the board and works out the answers with the students.) 


A. 1. Q. ¢Tiene Ud. hermano? 
[A. (Sf, yo) tengo hermano.] 
2. Q. ¢Vive Ud. en Palo Alto? 

[A. (Yo no) vivo en Palo Alto.] 

. Q. ¢Cémo se llama (Ud.)? 
[A. (Yo) me llamo Juan Clark.] 

. Q. ¢Desea verme? 
[A. (Sf, yo) deseo verle(la).] 

. Q. dLe habla é1 de sus viajes? 
[A. (Sf) me habla de sus viajes.] 


. Q. gEs Marfa su amiga? 
[A. (Sf) Marfa es mi amiga.] 
. Q. Es aviador un hermano suyo? 
[A. (Sf,) un hermano mio es aviador.] 
. Q. Mi madre est4 aquf. sDénde la suya? 
[A. La mia est4 aqui también.] 
. Q. Yo tengo mis libros. ¢Dénde estan los suyos? 
[A. Los mios estan... ] 
. Q. suyas estas joyas? 
[A. Esas joyas (no) son mias] 
Q. ¢Tiene Ud. dinero consigo? 
[A. (Yo no) tengo dinero conmigo.] 
- Q. eCémo le parece a Ud.? 
[A. A mt me parece... ] 
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13. Q. zEs la manzana para mi? 
[A. (No,) la manzana (no) es para Ud.] 


D. 14. Q. 2Es ése su automévil? 
[A. (No,) éste (no) es mi automévil.] 
. Q. éste su periddico? 
[A. (No,) ése (no) es mi periéddico?] 
. Q. gSon ésas sus flores? 
[A. No, pero éstas son mis flores.] 
Q. quién son estos cigarrillos? 
[A. Esos cigarrillos son... ] 
. Q. Es eso lo que él le dijo? 
[A. Esto es lo que (él) me dijo.] 


Later, the class may be requested to transpose questions asked orally, 
and eventually to formulate practice questions of their own for use in a 
kind of informal quiz program. Usually, gratifying results in the way of 
ability to answer questions extemporaneously can be obtained in beginning 
classes by means of brief ten-minute oral-practice periods daily for one or 
two weeks. 

If the pupils can be made keenly aware from the very start of the Span- 
ish course that conversational questions usually require changes in gram- 
matical forms only if the subject is you or I, the mental hazards and inhibi- 
tions that characterize the oral work of so many conscientious students are 
materially reduced. This type of work should eventually depart from con- 
versational work in which all questions are asked by the teacher and the 
students answer merely by changing the word order of the question asked. 
It should give the students themselves an opportunity to formulate ques- 
tions comparable to those that form the basis of conversations in actual life. 

The same type of relationship can be worked out for you and we. Like- 
wise it can be worked out for the ¢#-yo and vosotros-nosotros relationships, 
but since these forms are used much less frequently in actual life, it would 
seem desirable to concentrate on the Ud.—yo level in keeping with the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘first things first.” 

It will be noted that the foregoing device is not intended to displace any 
really worthwhile work in grammar. However, the soul-searching trances 
which even advanced students so frequently have to enter in order to ma- 
terialize an answer to a relatively simple question suggest that there is a real 
need for supplementary guidance along the lines indicated above.! 

1 The use of the matched-pair method in the teaching of instrumental] grammar is dis- 


cussed in concrete detail, with numerous examples, in Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages 
for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1942, pp. 71-107 and passim. 
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When Future Met Its Past 
(The “Futurism” of Filippo T. Marinett?) 


VITTORIO CERONI 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


UTURE exists for man and it holds his interest only in so far as it has 

the probability of becoming present; still it remains enigmatical and is 
desired by optimists and despised by pessimists because it represents the 
uncontrollable, called by the former “Providence or will of God” and in- 
sulted by the latter as ‘‘Cursed destiny.” 

In spite of all our presumptuous efforts to control the future, all that is 
in any way related to it depends on the Creator more than on His creatures, 
on supposition rather than on fact, on mystery rather than on evidence, on 
chance rather than on reason. What then remains about the future, which 
man may discuss with “common sense’’? 

Thirty-five years ago an individual founded a movement which was to 
include word, thought, action, art, science, men and the world. The name 
of the individual is F. T. Marinetti; the name of the movement, ‘‘Futur- 
ism”’; its birthplace, Milan, Italy, 2 Senate Street, office of the international 
review called “Poesia.” The act of birth and the ‘‘Constitution” were syn- 
thesized in a ‘“‘Manifesto” which Marinetti, according to the ancient proverb 
“Nemo propheta in patria” published in the Parisian journal “Figaro” on 
February 22, 1909. 

The introduction said: “Let us break away from wisdom as we would 
from a horrible shell and let us fling ourselves . . . with pride into the im- 
mense and distorted mouth of the wind! . . . let us feed ourselves to the un- 
known, not out of desperation, but to fill up the deep wells of the “Absurd.” 

From the ‘‘Manifesto of Futurism”’: 

“1. We will sing the love of danger, and the habit of energy and fearless- 
ness. 

2. The foundations of our poetry shall be courage, audacity, and revolt. 

3. We announce that the splendour of earth has become enriched by 
a new beauty, the beauty of speed. . . . All beauty is based on strife. There 
can be no masterpiece otherwise than aggressive in character. Poetry must 
be a violent assault against unknown forces to overwhelm them into obe- 
dience to man. We will sing the great multitudes furious with work, pleasure, 
or revolt; the many-coloured and polyphonic assaults of revolution in mod- 
€rn capitals; . . . stations, those ravenous swallowers of fire-breathing ser- 
pents; factories, hung by their cords of smoke to the clouds. . . .” 

Between 1910 and 1932 this manifesto was followed by others dictating 
the program of Futurism in politics, in poetry, in the theatre and in cinema, 
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in painting and sculpture, in architecture, in stage technique, in music and 
the art of noises, in the art of touch, in photography, in life. 

The various manifestos are in accord as to idea and method. As a model 
I shall here quote a few passages from the manifesto which interests us most 
directly: 

“Technical manifesto of Futurist literature.” 

Here are the commandments dictated to Marinetti by the screw of his 
aeroplane: 

“1, Syntax must be destroyed by placing substantives in the order of 
their birth. 

2. The verb must be used in the infinitive, so that it may adapt itself 
elastically to the substantive. 

. .. The verb in the infinitive alone can give the sense of the continuity 
of life and the elasticity of the intuition perceiving life. 

3. The adjective must be abolished, so that the naked substantive may 
retain its essential colour (the adjective, which suggests a nuance, being 
incompatible with dynamic vision, since it supposes a stoppage, a medita- 
tion). 

4. The adverb must be abolished (it preserves a tedious unity of tone 
in the phrase and holds the words together). 

5. Each substantive should have its double (i.e. the substantive to 
which it is joined by analogy, e.g. crowd-surf, square-funnel, door-tap). 
Aerial speed having multiplied our knowledge of the world, perception by 
analogy is becoming more and more natural to man. “Like,” “‘such as,” 
“as,” “similar to” must therefore be suppressed. Better still, the object 
must be blended directly with the image it evokes by giving the image fore- 
shortened in one essential word. 

6. No more punctuation. .. . To accentuate certain movements and in- 
dicate their directions the mathematical signs will be employed: 

X+:-—=>< and the musical signs. 

7. Analogy is no more than the deep love uniting distant objects ap- 
parently different and antagonistic. Only by means of the vastest analo- 
gies can an orchestral style, at the same time polychronic, polyphonic, and 
polymorphic, and embracing the life of matter, be successfully attained. 

Poetry must be an uninterrupted sequence of new images. Without this 
it is only anemic and chaotic. The vaster the relations included in the images, 
the longer do they maintain their power of stupefaction.”’ 

In literature: 

“Images must be orchestrated by placing them with a maximum of dis- 
order; the ‘I’ in literature must be destroyed; interest in human psychology 
must be replaced by the lyric obsession of matter; the noise, the weight and 
odour of objects must be given: ‘Let us present what is ugly in literature 
and let us kill solemnity everywhere.’ ‘We enter the boundless dominions of 


free intuition. After free verse, here at last we have “unbound words”: 
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Talent has impetuous squalls and muddy streams. It sometimes imposes 
analytical and explicative slackness.’ So you are led on to wireless imagina- 
tion, or absolute liberty of images or analogies expressed by unbound words 
without the conducting wires of syntax and with no punctuation, and to the 
mechanical man with replaceable parts. ‘We shall free man from the idea of 
death, and therefore from death itself, supreme definition of logical intelli- 
gence.’”’ 

The conclusion of the manifesto is that instead of humanising animals, 
vegetables, minerals, (a system already surpassed) we may animalise, 
vegetalise, mineralise, electrify, and liquefy style, making it, to a certain 
extent, live the same life as that of matter. ‘‘We shall have: condensed 
metaphors.—Telegraphic images.—Sequences of analogies.—Colour-equilib- 
riums.—The dimensions, weights, measures and speed of sensations.—The 
plunge of the inevitable word into the water of consciousness without the 
concentric circles which the word produces around itself.—Pauses of the 
intuition—Analytical and explanatory poles sustaining the wires of in- 
tuition.” 

All together or as a whole it may sound “‘crazy”’ to a great many of us, 
but tearing it to bits, did you not notice here and there courageous, piercing 
truths? Granting them, did we need such a colossal framework to show 
where the sweetness lies in the calyx of a flower, or where the poison lies in 
the sting of an insect? 

Naturally the Manifesto signed by F. T. Marinetti, aroused serious polem- 
ics both in the press and in the social circles of Europe, in which the found- 
er and his enthusiastic supporters, and the eager disparagers discussed the 
possibility of a total renovation of art and life. 

Here is an example of a passage of literature written by Marinetti: 

“Battle 
Weight Scent 

Noon } flutes groans torrid summer TUMB TUMB alarm Gargaresh to 
burst crackling march tinkling knapsacks rifles clogs nails cannons manes 
wheels caissons Jews fritters oiled bread cantilenas stalls squirting glittering 
blearedness stench tube” 

Then there is Aeropoetry, in which we find adjectives and adverbs used 
although parsimoniously. Here is an example from the poem “Spirolando 
sul Biancamano”’: 

“Astute solemnity of cetacean and technique of a motorized islet 

peace of glittering milk giggles of bubbling froth that are discussing 

with light swaying whether or not whether or not it is nine o’clock 
in the mooorning 

As the bird completes the tree as a revolving ray of glass completes the 

cathedral thus spiralare 

biiiig is the sea, the ship sings, louuuud is the droning of your motor, 

but greaaaater in the torrid boilers is the Fatherlaaaand! 
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Now already moved to pity of transparency to rise to rise to rise to my 
lips and into my eyes like gentle blue tears by the Sea”’ 

In ‘‘Futurism in Life” we find the definitions: 

“Heroism is a speed which has overtaken itself running through the 
vastest of circuits. 

Patriotism is the direct speed of a nation; war is the necessary proof of 
an army, the central motor of a nation. 

Speed separates the globule-man from the globule-woman. Speed de- 
stroys love, vice of the sedentary heart, sad coagulation, arterio- 
sclerosis of humanity-blood. Speed lightens, hastens the circulation 
of the blood of the railways, of the automobiles, of the aeroplanes of 
the world. Only speed shall be able to kill poisonous, nostalgic, 
sentimental, pacifist and neutral moonlight. Italians, be swift and 
you will be strong, optimistic, invincible, immortal!’’ 

A long silent meditation is the best comment on this ‘Futurism in Life”’ 

which in the passing of a few years became the most tragic vita vissuta pas- 

sata—life, lived, passed. 

In September 1931 Marinetti wrote the manifesto against “‘esterofilia,” 
in defense of an absolute Italian national character in all fields of art and 
in all the manifestations of life. 

During these thirty five years the following movements were derived 
from Futurism: pictorial cubism, literary cubism, dadaism, simultaism, 
creationism (French futurism), purism, zenitism, surrealism (French), rag- 
gism (Russian), vorticism (English), expressionism (German), constructi- 
vism (Serbian), suprematism, immaginism (Russian), ultraism (Spanish). 

My purpose is not to undertake here the history of Futurism and its 
development, but to compare the psychologic attitude of the people before 
the founder and before his program, after thirty-five years. 

As one can easily deduce from my premise, Futurism was born badly, it 
was born hybrid. How can man establish anything in the future when it is 
rendered possible for him to know only the past merely little and often not 
very well, the present much more imperfectly and presumptuously, and the 
future, blindly. 

Vain hopes and empty joys of human kind; 


proud of the present, to the future blind! 
—Dryden. 


The past, no matter how long it is past, is never gone. The present is a 
fugitive transition; but the future in our hands is nothing, nothing at all, 
and when it comes it is a present being ushered into the past. Past is never 
gone, but future, the real future is forever future; therefore the name 
“Futurism” for something starting, progressing and ending, was a misnomer. 

Byron wisely said that: “The best of prophets of the future is the past.” 
How could the futurists launch themselves safely into the future on and 
above the destruction of all the past announced in all their programs? 
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Man is the eternal critic of man, nature, God and everything. The fu- 
ture should be beyond criticism, instead in reality man’s criticism strives to 
control the future, not being able to change the past. Who cares about 
criticizing the life of Socrates? Man’s criticism is passionate on everything 
man has expected as a future, has not materialized as a present and has 
deceived him as a past. Therefore the anticipation of the future in the fu- 
turistic movement, the materialization of the future in futuristic programs 
and the destruction of the past-future according to the very principles of 
futurism are all anacronistic expressions indicating that futurism’s life 
was even more laborious than its birth. From the moment futurism exists, 
it belongs to present and past: when it is past is it a ‘dead future’? The 
only way out of this entanglement and contorsion and overturning, cannot 
be an opinion or an answer: the only way out seems to me a two word ques- 
tion: So what? 

Was Futurism not by chance another of those attempts of man to pur- 
sue happiness? Was it not the most radical movement doing away with all 
the past to find perhaps a new happiness? A very wise secret to happiness is 
suggested by Wordsworth: 

“Such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure; 


No fears to beat away, —no strife to heal,— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 


But even if we were so perfect to have and hold what is told in the first 


three lines, who has any illusions on “‘the future sure”? Since the sin of Eve, 
God refused to sign that contract with men. 


Oh blindness to the future! Kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heav’n! 
—Pope. 


The Futurists certainly wished to see in their movement a new light, 
but they found themselves in the face of shadows: 
“Poets are the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 


futurity casts upon the present.” 
—Shelley. 


When Christ preached “be like children,” did He not mean that children 
do not worry about their past, are not concerned about their future and 
naively endeavour to enjoy their present? The future is in the hands of God 
and he who believes in God “shall not want.’ The Futurists in a certain 
way have touched into the realm of God with a profanation similar to that 
of the diviner: but the “future” place of the diviner according to the theo- 
logians is “Hell.” 

“Because he wished to see too far before him, 


Behind he looks, and backward goes his way.” 
Inf. xx. 38. 
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It is a fact that in life, some more than others, but everyone is guilty of 
the sin of too great an interest in the future: thus instead of living in the 
present, we hope to live in the future: and the higher we place the ideal of 
our happiness, the more unhappily do we live. 

If those who wish to concern themselves with the future and anticipate 
it, would be content to prepare the next step on their pathway, perhaps they 
might still, in case they should deviate, find the road once more, but the 
trouble is that whoever concerns himself with the future instead of looking 
one foot ahead, gazes at the stars; instead of asking God for the future he 
asks it of the flight of birds, of the pecking of a chicken, of tea leaves, of 
playing cards, all of which are elements having less relation to man than 
God Himself in His infinite distance. 

After all these considerations who does not feel that the endeavour of 
the Futurists was quite preposterous? 

While Futurism was to have been an extremist movement, the only 
part of Futurism that has been able to survive with more or less diverse and 
definable names, is what has least participated in extremism, that part whose 
Futurism was not repudiated at the threshold of the past. 

The Futurists boast by presenting us with a long list of their followers: 
writers, poets, artists in every field. But I doubt sincerely whether most of 
those who pose as Futurists would receive the imprimatur of Marinetti, so 
far removed are they from the famous points of the Manifestos. 

The Futurists, true, may have exhorted us to greater freedom and inde- 
pendence in expression, and this may be for the good, but reading all 
through their pages we find the suggestion again and again that their fu- 
turism is the result of a reactionary disgust with life and with the earth 
itself. Let us see in fact what survives of the manifestos of the past thirty- 
five years and how it survives or how it would be accepted or rejected today. 

The founder, Filippo T. Marinetti, born in Egypt in 1876, who in 1909 
was a writer determined to break all the traditions of the past, during the 
First World War became a cyclist of the Alpinists, then a battery com- 
mander, and received three decorations for valor, just like many other 
traditionalists. He then became a member of the Government in 1919; he 
accepted foreign decorations with old conventional titles such as Knight of 
the Legion of Honor, Great Cordon of the Order of the Rumanian Cross. 
In 1929 he accepted the highest, classic honor of membership in the Italian 
Academy, distinguished with the title of Excellency and he accepted the 
office of National Secretary of the Syndicate of Writers which is far from 
being futuristic both in name and in function. (We remind you that one of 
the Marinettian principles was: Suppress every idea of subordination.) 

Among a fund of opinions on futurism, we find this one of Laurent 
Clarys: “If instability really becomes the formula of the future, Marinetti 
will go down to posterity as a great prophet.”’ But which person who tries 
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to maintain his mental and physical equilibrium, can in conscience conceive, 
desire, hope that instability become a formula of life? The Italians have an 
answer to this: “‘Crepi l’astrologo!”’ (May the prophet die!) 

Would A. G. Bragaglia repeat today the words which were published in 
Paris in 1923: “The triumph of Futurism is the triumph of Italy. Nothing 
else which is original has been produced in Europe during recent years. 
Through the merit of the Italian Futurists, Italy is influencing the world.” 

However when I read elsewhere: ‘‘Futurism is a variety of Nationalism, 
its full doctrine is meaningless outside Italy,’’ I see in it a tragic contradic- 
tion in word and fact. 

And here are numbers 9, 10, and 11 of the original manifesto: 

9. We wish to glorify war—the only hygiene of the world—militarism, 
patriotism, the destructive gesture of the followers of freedom, the beauti- 
ful ideas for which one dies, and the contempt for women. 

10. We wish to destroy museums, libraries, Academies of all types, and 
fight against moralism, femininism and against every form of opportunist 
or utilitarian vileness. 

11. .. . We shall sing the multicolor and polyphonic tides of the revolu- 
tions in the modern capitals. 

It is from Italy that we launch throughout the world this manifesto of 
ours of overturning violence, with which we found “Futurism” because we 
wish to free this nation from its fetid gangrene of professors, of archeolo- 
gists, of guides and of antiquarians. 

... Therefore let the gay incendiaries come with their carbonized fing- 
ers! Here they are! Here they are!. . . Come! Burn the shelves of the librar- 
ies! Deviate the course of the canals, in order to flood the museums!... 
demolish, demolish the venerated cities pitilessly! The oldest among us are 
thirty years old: therefore we have at least a decade in which to complete 
our task. When we are forty, the other men younger and more valid than 
we, will come along and let them throw us into the waste paper basket, like 
useless manuscripts.—That is what we wish! 

Italy is, in the mind of Europe, synonymous with “Rome, Florence, 
Venice,” and she has so far been content to accept that estimation. The 
Futurists will have none of it. These cities, they say, are the Italy of the 
fifteenth century. Modern Italy is centred round Milan, Turin, Genoa, and 
the other cities of the North in which a new life is stirring, and these, being 
the cities of today, are to their own generation the cities of importance. 
Moreover, if you deny this, you turn your back on the present and the fu- 
ture, and we will come among you, and, with all possible violence, compel 
you to believe us. Futurism is the revolt against the oppression of the pres- 
ent by the past. . . . In this way life would be cleared and kept clear of the 
obsession of antiquity and classicalism.” 

In spite of these most tragic words, today Marinetti has seen Rome and 
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Florence saved from the war; perhaps tomorrow Venice will also be de- 
clared—open city. —But “the cities of importance of today,”—Milan, 
Turin, Genoa—have been destroyed by—War—. 

Exasperated, sanguine, grotesque documents as these do not need any 
comment today; certainly every reader wants to meditate alone on the trag- 
edies of the last thirty-five years. 

In the space of thirty-five years, during the present conditions, either 
the Academician Marinetti with his Futurism has been a conscious “‘fautor’”’ 
of misfortune and he deserves malediction, or he was a wordy speaker hor- 
ribly clairvoyant: there is but one conclusion: such Futurism is a disguised, 
organized crime; perhaps the most becoming action against it, is to bury it 
alive and to do our utmost to destroy even the memory of its past! 

The cry of the Futurists was: ‘‘New feelings necessitate new forms of 
expression”’ but perhaps by studying the past they would have found that 
mutatis mutandis the new feelings were not new and the new forms of ex- 
pression first of all had to answer, convincingly and for all, one requisite: to 
be better and not worse than the preceding ones. 

It is a strict rule of the Futurist code not to make any claim on the 
recognition of coming generations. “‘. . . following the great Futurist hope,” 
writes Marinetti, “all authority, every right, and all power must be brutally 
torn from the dead and the dying, and given to the young.” 

Marinetti, the founder of Futurism, is now 68 years old. Where would 
or should he place himself? And did he state at least in his will what is to be 
done with all his works? 

Iam a severe critic of Futurism, not because I was a partner and have 
been disappointed; not because I was a prejudiced adversary and enjoy its 
failure, but as an objective witness I did not find in its development any 
worth-while experiment. 

I cannot recall a single work of the so-called genuine Futurism, before 
which I did not feel like telling the author: ‘‘For me it is bad and ugly; do 
you call it ‘‘art’’?—and his answer would perhaps continue to be with the 
pitiful words of the founder: “Art cannot but be violence, cruelty and in- 
justice!” 

Perhaps some laureate Futurist who happens to read these pages might 
say to me: “Madman you to understand nothing Futurism, disintegrate!” 

And my conviction would not change. Whether I have understood little 
or much about Futurism, it is too much. In fact I should like to be a 
Futurist so that I might launch, after the experience of these thirty-five 
years, another movement: it would be called: ‘‘Msirutuf’—who would fol- 
low me? Come! 

—But, pardon me, what is ““Msirutuf”’? 

is F.U.T.U.R.LS.M. backwards! 

The return to the school of the past: Historia Magistra Vitae! The pur- 
suit of happiness which ultimately seems to be the raison d’étre of all the 
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activities of many individuals, families, communities, nations, races of men, 
has mostly shown its mistakes in its steps, its failure in its method. Why do 
we not give one more chance to the forgotten, unappreciated ‘Lantern of 
Diogenes’’? Personally I believe that “the pursuit of happiness” alone as 
“the aim of our present life” philosophically cannot but be deceiving, be- 
cause there are too many things in nature, in our life and in the life of our 
neighbours, uncontrollable by men and decidedly interfering with the indi- 
vidual pursuit of happiness. A little book full of truth and wisdom tells us in 
its first page that “happiness” is a reward that we may receive in the life 
thereafter, and the purpose of our life on earth is ‘‘to know, to love, to serve 
the Lord.” Universal Pedagogy, literature, sociology, human wisdom of all 
ages and of all races repeated the same thing with less religious words: 
“Study, work, and love.” 


“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!” 
“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
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Phonemic Theory and Practice Applied to the 
Teaching of French 


Francis J. CARMODY 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE basic conceptions involved in present day methods of teaching 

modern foreign languages, such as French, have been seriously chal- 
lenged by a scientific and descriptive approach advanced by a new group 
of American linguists. The information on which they base their conclusions 
is of the greatest variety, involving many languages with which the run of 
language teachers have no acquaintance. Their methods are scientific, al- 
lowing no place for loosely organized and outmoded manners of thought. 
The information obtained from study of Hottentot, Moroccan Arabic, 
Hausa, Ethiopic, American Indian languages, and countless others, plus the 
scientific attitude, offer a double challenge that it is difficult for the unin- 
formed language teacher to meet. 

The organs which have exposed the new point of view are of considerable 
reputation. The Journal of the American Oriental Society has, as president 
of the society, Leonard Bloomfield, the leader in the new American science, 
and among its editors Zellig Harris and Murray Emeneau, well known lin- 
guists with broad documentation in a variety of languages. The Linguistic 
Society of America, in its main organ Language, and its in many special 
publications, is guided by others of similar competency, Murray Emeneau 
again, Robert Hall, and Bernard Bloch. The latest work in the special field 
of phonemic analysis can be found in or through these journals, in large 
measure from the pen of the men mentioned. Up to the present, little work 
has been done in Romance languages, and, so far as I know, none in French.' 

It would be difficult to explain the principles of phonemic analysis to 
those who have not been inducted. Elimination of all extrinsic elements, such 
as casual and circumstantial variations, and especially all matters of spelling 
and etymology, permits, through use of the phoneme, scientific knowledge 
of the structural units which are in essence the norms of sense expression 
in any language; this transcends the elementary and insufficient representa- 
tion through phonetic symbols. I can do no better than to quote Mr. Eme- 
neau: “Linguistic analysis, as it is practiced in this country today, has be- 
come scientific, in the sense of the natural sciences, at the expense of easy 
intelligibility for the layman. The interested layman is usually not a scien- 
tist, but a connoisseur of literature, who is innocent of all scientific method 


1 One may mention several analyses of Portuguese made by R. A. Hall and published 
in the mimeographed Studies in Linguistics, in vols. I and II, 1943-44. Good phonemic work 
has been done in Europe on French, notably by Gougenheim and Martinet (1935 ss.). 
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of the physical or biological kind, and, in fact, finds himself by taste, train- 
ing, and professional concern, hostile to encroachments of the sciences on 
anything related to literature. He has been accustomed to regard himself 
as the chief custodian of linguistic studies. The methods developed by Indo- 
European comparativists in the last century removed part of these studies 
from his competence. He now finds that another method, the descriptive, 
has grown up, bidding fair to win the field in elementary language instruc- 
tion, which was almost the only linguistic field left to him.’” 

Mr. Emeneau proceeds to discuss two significant works in this field. The 
first is the Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages, by 
Leonard Bloomfield,’ the second the Outline of Linguistic Analysis, by Ber- 
nard Bloch and George Trager.‘ The former touches most directly on the 
problem of the teaching of French, the latter has a far more theoretical 
scope. Concerning the former, Mr. Emeneau writes: “The booklet by Bloom- 
field strikes the reviewer as an admirable popular statement of the approach 
to language held by Bloomfield and by American linguists in general. It may 
not convince some who still hold that a literary approach to language is the 
only valid one. But it has, to my knowledge, convinced a number of teachers 
of modern foreign languages that they have always “talked prose,” in other 
words, that their own methods and ideals have always been in essence, even 
if not explicitly, those stated by Bloomfield. That they are enthusiastic 
about the booklet is due mainly to this realization. They are also, I am con- 
vinced, charmed by the warmth of style that is to be found in it. It is a 
quality that was not demanded in the author’s technical articles or in his 
great book. It is very welcome here and gives a peculiar convincingness to 
this work of propaganda.’ 

The teacher of French will be tempted to examine this shorter work by 
Bloomfield; he will find, on careful reading, that it is based, without any 
very clear plan, on at least two conflicting ideas, the main one being an ex- 
position of the field-method (specifically for examining primitive languages), 
the other being a constant attack on methods of teaching now used, with a 
few statements taken bodily from these methods, but altered, as necessary, 
in conformity with American-phonemic practice. As a guide to the field- 
method, this article is very special and quite inadequate; to judge by the 
examples given, the field-method involves, of necessity, use of phonemic 
analysis. For any part of the teaching of foreign languages, the article offers 
nothing useful, indeed suggests many wasteful practices and, in its con- 
crete examples, falls into errors which most teachers will at once recognize. 
The reader will note the prominence given to Ojibwa, and the casual and 


? In a review of the works mentioned in notes 3, 4, in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, LX III (1943), 208-209. These works have no specific bearing on oriental studies. 

* Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942. 

* Same, 1942. 

°J.A.0.S., loc. cit. 
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trite nature of references to better known languages. It is relatively safe to 
theorize on Ojibwa, but it is dangerous to meddle with French, witness 
Bloomfield’s bad pedagogy in presenting French [a] as the practical equiva- 
lent of English [z] (p. 13; this, of course, phonemically). 

Concerning the teaching of foreign languages, Bloomfield minces no 
terms. First, the American teachers: ‘“‘An informant (Bloomfield means a 
speaker of a foreign language) who is not a native speaker . . . may in rare 
instances serve. .. . To appreciate this, we need only listen to the broken 
English of foreigners in our midst” (p. 2). Next, French born teachers: “The 
informant is not a teacher and must not be treated as such. As a rule he will 
never have studied the sounds. ... He cannot make correct theoretical 
statements about his language: any attempts he may make in this direction 
will turn out to be a sheer waste of time” (p. 2). Next, our system: “Our 
schools and colleges teach us very little about language, and what they teach 
us is largely in error” (p. 1). Finally, the books: ‘‘Serviceable grammars and 
dictionaries exist for very few languages” (p. 4), with clear inference that 
even these are ‘‘well-nigh useless” (p. 10). 

For example, Bloomfield explains that the student, faced with the prob- 
lem of learning in a foreign language the equivalents of English fo be, “will 
be annoyed and baffled by the answer’”’ (p. 1): this assumes that grammar, 
do not explain the matter, and that teachers are unaware of it. The solution, 
according to Bloomfield, is to reject all the old-fashioned baggage of language 
teaching, all comparison with other languages, all outworn terminology, 
such as the parts of speech: ‘‘Never try to use English forms or meanings as 
a guide or as a measuring rod” (p. 11).° To illustrate this, an example is given 
from Ojibwa (p. 15), challenging the usefulness of the distinction between 
verb, adjective, and noun: the example given suggests a participle, but pre- 
sumably this term is not allowed. The sample bibliographies are composed 
primarily of works in phonemics (the titles are deceptive). Finally, by way 
of bad pedagogy, Bloomfield produces such primary model sentences as 
“My brother will come tomorrow” and ‘“‘My sister is sorry she broke that 
dish,” which sentences are to be memorized as the initial learning process, 
from which the grammatical structure will eventually and spontaneously 
arise. Bloomfield’s method, if applied to the teaching of foreign languages, 
would be time consuming, inefficient, completely non-cultural, and exposed 
to the danger of happening on an inappropriate informant. I have witnessed 
the choice of informants, and have been dismayed at the credulity with 
which they were accepted, at face value, by a trained linguist who knew 
nothing at all about the language in question. 


® As the reader may well suppose, the phonemists have succeeded only partially, and have 
been obliged to replace the old terminology with a new one, even more cumbersome. For ex- 
ample, in the teaching of Annamese, book blue is said to be composed of a noun plus a verb 
(there being no other parts of speech), but must be called a “head attribute” in order to realize 
full distinction. 
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Before leaving Bloomfield’s Oudline, I should like to speak a moment on 
the field-method. Having done some work in this line, I find it unnecessary 
to indulge in systematization (phonemic analysis) of the phonetic results, 
and above all, I have never felt Bloomfield’s utter scorn for the informant, 
who is usually quite intelligent in his own way. French may be examined as 
a primitive language, for very special purposes; the information so located 
is not appropriate to use in teaching, it is suitable and important for such 
works as Gilliéron’s Allas linguistique; Ojibwa is presumably a language 
without a literature and without that exactly known background of over 
nine centuries that we find in French. To examine the two on the same basis, 
by the field-method, form an unselected informant, and set them forth in 
identical form, labelling the treatment ‘scientific’? merely because others 
do not agree, is sheer nonsense. 

Bloomfield’s Outline is an outgrowth of his “great book” Language;? 
it was composed at the moment at which the Army was looking for teach- 
ers of Malayan, Hindustani, Annamese, and Panjabi. The methods used in 
the teaching of these languages are, inevitably, either those we now use in 
teaching French, or they represent some element of systematization and 
speculative analysis. In the teaching, in the Area and Language Program, of 
Italian, German, Serbo-Croatian, and Japanese, there was no element 
whatsoever of “‘American linguistics”; these languages were merely taught 
at greater speed, in smaller sections, and with a specifically oral objective. 
One cannot criticize this plan. But one cannot speak of the Area and Lan- 
guage Program asa single type of work, for, in the field of the little known 
languages, from the very outset, “‘better’”’ methods were envisaged and pub- 
licly recommended by the coordinator of the program, E. H. Sturtevant: 
Mr. Sturtevant specifically recommended® Bloomfield’s Outline and Bloch 
and Trager’s Outline as appropriate reading for those who were interested 
in finding out what the goals of the program actually were. These works are 
official guides for Area and Language programs, in as much as those pro- 
grams are in the hands of American linguists, defined specifically as pho- 
nemists. 

Under the circumstances, it would be wise to consider the second theo- 
retical basis of this program, Bloch and Traber’s Outline of Linguistic Anal- 
ysis, so highly praised by Mr. Emeneau, who, at the same time, explains 
that the connoisseur of literature will find it too difficult to read. My im- 
pression is not that it is difficult to read, but that reading it would be defi- 
nitely a waste of time for the language teacher and a very dangerous pursuit 
for an inexperienced linguist. It is devoted entirely to the field-method, 
though it attempts to show breadth by choosing many inoffensive examples 
from French. On p. 4 it defines its aim: “working with native speakers and 
arriving inductively at the grammatical system of their language,” which, 


” Language, New York, 1933. 
* Ina public lecture given at the University of California in February, 1944. 
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incidentally, is well known in French already. It attempts to prove its point 
by excessive statement, for example that ‘‘some persons even go so far as to 
elevate the grammar of a particular language—usually Latin—to the rank 
of abstract reason...” (p. 7). It specifically defines the “linguist,” whose 
“task is to analyze and classify the facts of speech” (p. 8), not to teach 
them. It intimates that French is one of its fields of action when it states 
that “there is almost no elementary treatment of any language prepared by 
a trained linguist” (p. 9); furthermore, “the phonetician who refuses to sub- 
ject his material to phonemic analysis not only is not a linguist, but denies 
the very purpose of linguistic science”’ (p. 39). The intention and the defini- 
tion are clear: the title “‘linguist”’ applies exclusively to the phonemist, and 
even more specifically, by rejection of the outworn phonemics of the Euro- 
pean schools, to American phonemists. 

If one is willing to believe that “linguist”? means someone who not only 
knows the rules, but has also reasonable command of several significant 
languages, and a minimum of intuitive judgment (which is entirely different 
from Bloch’s meaning of inductive, which involves strict observance of very 
special phonemic practices), one might even go so far as to state that this 
work is, linguistically, immature. The authors “‘trace the forms of a language 
back through the past” (p. 8), they ask ““Why?” about linguistic fact (p. 9), 
their respect for experimental phonetics is limited to the worst notable 
American writer on this topic (p. 13),® they present another unnecessary and 
typographically wasteful set of phonetic symbols, inadequate in scope, be it 
said in passing (p. 22). To eliminate inconveniences with respect to the sys- 
tem of palatalized consonants in Russian, they break them down from 
unit phonemes [8] into not a pair of simultaneous symbols [6’] but a pair of 
consecutive symbols [bj]; this is justified by speaking of coarticulations (p. 
30), quite without regard to the falsified phonetics which are now exposed, 
systematically, ‘‘inductively.””!° The fundamental] weakness of this excessive 
and non-phonetic type of analysis can be shown by another quotation (p. 
36): ‘At its best, a phonetic transcription is impressionistic . . . For nearly 
all purposes it is better to use a phonemic transcription. . . .”” Weakness, be- 
cause, admitting that a phonetic transcription is impressionistic, how much 
more so is a systematization made therefrom, according to strictly fixed 
rules, by specially indoctrinated linguists, who, normally, from lack of ex- 
perience, introduce gratuitously another complete set of inaccuracies. 


* I took this scholar to task (and was seconded therein by all the leading American ex- 
perimental phoneticians), in my X-Ray Studies of Speech Articulations, Berkeley, 1937, pp. 
188, 230. 

10 Tt is also non-phonemic in the conception of the leading European scholars who have 
dealt with the subject, for example Borgstram (Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, Suppl. 1, 
Oslo, 1940, p. 17). Another type of phonetic falsification appears in the “allophones,” e.g. (2] 
for [¢] or [ce], or [a] for [a], which “are disregarded” (Bloch and Trager, p. 46). 
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Phonemic analysis has absolutely nothing to offer pedagogically, and noth- 
ing to offer technically, that has not already been shown, for example, by 
Grammont." And a striking difference between the American linguists and 
Grammont is that the latter apparently saw no need to attack the teaching 
profession, nor to revive the ghosts of 1850 to label them “‘Latin-worship- 
pers.” 

Careful thought about the nature of the physical and biological sciences 
will show even the rank connoisseur that language, as we have been teaching 
it, does resemble science, in fit measure, not to excess, not to false interpreta- 
tion of the nature of science: we have been using a reasonable amount of 
valid comparisons between languages, a reasonable amount of valid ety- 
mologies, and a reasonable amount of Pastorian intuition. Rationalization 
of either science or language into a set of immutable and untouchable theo- 
rems will lead to immediate regression. Bloomfield’s great book follows the 
principle of theorems and absolute truths; it remains in total ignorance of 
the fundamental issues in Romance, Slavic, and Celtic, preferring to investi- 
gate less dangerous fields, witness the constant enthusiasm for languages 
containing ‘‘clicks.”’ It might have been well to take a short lesson from 
Vendryes: ‘‘La loi phonétique n’exerce pas d’action, et elle n’est pas néces- 
saire au sens scientifique du terme . . . Les lois phonétiques ne sont méme 
pas assimilables aux lois physiques et chimiques. . . Il faut toujours éviter 
d’appliquer le raisonnement mathématique a des objects dont la nature ou 
la complexité ne l’admet pas....Il ne faut pas d’ailleurs exagérer le 
monosyllabisme de l’anglais, qui n’est souvent qu’apparent. Ne soyons 
pas dupes ici de |’écriture ou des habitudes que la pratique des gram- 
maires et des dictionnaires nous impose. ...’* Being in error primarily 
with respect to this last statement, American phonemists have built up 
a monosyllabic and dictionary-word type of analysis, which permits con- 
venient and tragic elimination of no end of problems of stress, length, junc- 
ture, and inflexion. The scientific propositions of the American linguists 
hardly go farther than the single, true, integral roots of high-school algebra; 
which is not even algebra, in a scientific sense. 

It is important, in considering the merits of the application of the use of 
the new linguistics, and in the pressure brought to bear to introduce them, 


" Traité de phonétique, Paris, 1933. Grammont is fully aware of the phonemic problem 
(see pp. 3, 29, 107-108, 144, etc.). 

12 Pages 53-79 offer nothing but a new terminology, no better than the old one. Page 64 
divides the use of the English suffix -ous into 26 categories, most of which can be explained as 
one, as historical borrowings; they are known and recognized as cognates by normal literate 
Americans; in category no. 3, in order to follow the system, the roots jeal-, pi-, and rauc-, are 
set forth, since -ous it is to be explained scientifically. The Reading List (p. 80-2) omits all 
phonetic and all moderate phonemic references, among the latter de Saussure, Trubetskoy, 
Sommerfelt, Gougenheim, etc. 

‘8 Le Langage, Paris, 1921, quoted from pp. 50, 51, 186, 409. 
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to recall once more the position held by the key men, and the nature and 
extent of their means of furthering their new enlightenment. They are a small 
and closely knit group, editing and essentially furnishing their own journal 
as well as one which does not include their field of work in any sense; they 
have further many minor outposts, on editorial boards of other less out- 
spoken journals. Under these circumstances, practically no censure has as 
yet been permitted to fall on their progress and doctrines, except one lone 
shot from distant Norway, with reference to the inapplicability of the theo- 
rems of language set forth as final law by Bloomfield to a study of modern 
Irish.“ The author of this dissenting article was well prepared: he had an- 
alyzed, phonetically, but with full knowledge of phonemic practice of the 
European style, several Irish dialects; he found that a number of the chief 
tenets of the American phonemists, specifically Bloomfield, do not hold 
water; his conclusions have never been championed, they are set aside as 
effects of ignorance, or innocence of all scientific method of the physical or 
biological kind. 

The catechism is well re-enforced by Bloomfield himself in ‘‘a discussion 
of conventional popular statements about language.’ In this article he 
proceeds against connoisseurs in general, along with the general ignorant 
public: if the linguist, face to face with a speaker (i.e. any non-“‘American- 
linguist’’), ‘tries to enlighten the speaker, he encounters a Tertiary res ponse 
to language. The tertiary response occurs almost inevitably when the con- 
ventional secondary response is subjected to question. The tertiary response 
is hostile; the speaker grows contemptuous or angry. He will impatiently 
reaffirm the secondary response, or, more often, he will resort to one of a few 
well-fixed formulas of confutation. Invariably, in my experience, the lin- 
guist’s counter-statements are treated as eccentric personal notions—even 
by speakers who otherwise are aware of the cumulative character of science. 
The knowledge that the linguist has in person investigated the topic under 
discussion does not alter this response.” The attitude and the technique in- 
volved in the above advice to field-workers are strange to men of science and 
letters; for the American linguist, to have “in person investigated” suffices 
to produce the single, new, valid, and scientific answer, to which all dissent- 
ing opinions are Tertiary responses. 


14 A. Sommerfelt, Norsk Tidsskrift, I, 1928, 22-26. 

18 Language, XX (April, 1944), 45-55. Bloomfield engages in the characteristic pursuit of 
debunking ghosts. On p. 50, note 12, he cites old-school repugnance for phonetic symbols in 
language teaching, a dead issue for the most part; unfortunately, the example given is pho- 
nemic, not phonetic, and involves the process of decomposition of palatal consonants, [§] into 
[sj], [n] into [nj], or a step further to [si] and [ni], depending on the conception of “economy of 
symbols at all costs.” The pedagogical effect of such practices can well be imagined: we shall 
distinguish chance from science, in French, by using [sjas] and [sias], which fully cover the 
phonemic necessity called induction. 
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May I beg the reader to turn once more to page 675 and again read Mr. 
Emeneau’s words in full cognizance of the very special definitions given to 
certain words, and to the use made of these words in generalizing on the 
success of the new science. Of all the linguists at the University of Califor- 
nia, three only are professed phonemists, and I humbly include myself as a 
fourth, who has followed their methods and, for some years, considered 
their merits and dismerits. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 
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Notes on French Usage 
III. Parler (Le) Francais 


CLIFFORD S. PARKER 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 


LL teachers of French are familiar with a rule to the effect that the 

definite article is used in French with the name of a language (‘‘Le 
francais est une belle langue,” “‘Nous étudions le frangais’’) but that the 
definite article is omitted after en (‘“‘en francais”) and is or may be omitted 
directly after parler (‘Ici on parle francais’). 

There are at least twenty beginners’ or elementary textbooks and at 
least ten intermediate or reference books (review grammars, review out- 
lines, composition books, etc.) in which this point of grammar is not men- 
tioned at all. On the other hand, I have found fourteen elementary books 
and nineteen intermediate or advanced books in which some attention is 
paid to this use of the definite article. 

To judge by the sixty-three textbooks I have examined, the writers of 
elementary books believe, in the proportion of twenty to fourteen, that this 
is not a point with which one should burden a beginner, whereas the authors 
of more advanced textbooks hold, in the proportion of nineteen to ten, that 
it is a point with which the students who use their books should be familiar. 

Naturally those textbook writers who treat this matter differ in their 
phrasing of the rule. All agree, however, that the definite article is regularly 
used with the name of a language. Ten authors give only one exception, 
namely, the omission of the article with the name of a language after parler; 
twenty call attention also to its omission after en. Of all the textbooks in- 
vestigated, aside from the volumes of the Fraser & Squair series, only one 
(Wilkins: First French Book, Holt, 1923) adds a third exception, i.e., the 
omission of the article after the preposition de in adjectival phrases (‘‘un 
professeur de frangais’’). 

All the writers agree, then, that the article is omitted after en; they 
agree that it is required after every verb except parler. They agree further- 
more that the article is used even after parler when the name of a language 
does not follow directly or immediately (‘Il parle trés bien le frangais’’). 
Diversity of opinion appears in regard to the use or omission of the article 
with the name of a language directly after parler. 

Seventeen authors affirm quite categorically that no article should be 
used after parler followed directly or immediately by the name of a language 
(“Je parle francais”). Thirteen, on the contrary, state that the article in 
this case is “generally,” “frequently,” “ordinarily,” “usually,” “very often” 


omitted. Grosjean, in The New Chardenal (1929), phrases the point well 
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when he writes, ‘‘the use of the article is optional, but generally omitted”’; 
and he gives as an example “Parlez-vous (le) frangais?”’ Pargment, in La 
Deuxiéme Etape en langue francaise (1940), declares, “Avec le verbe parler 
on omet souvent l’article. En Belgique on parle (le) francais, (le) flamand et 
(1’) allemand”; and in his Initiation a la langue frangaise (1936), Pargment 
gives as an example: “Oui, je parle francais et anglais (or: Je parle le francais 
et l’anglais).” 

The reading of current French proves that the minority of cautious and 
careful writers who qualify their rule by ‘‘usually,” “often,” etc. are entirely 
correct. Here are a few examples of contemporary usage gleaned from vari- 
ous volumes of Jules Romains’ Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté: 


“Mais vous parlez admirablement le frangais. (VIII, 56. No further example of this usage 
will be given because there is no difference of opinion concerning it.) 

“Tl parlait le francais comme une langue que |’on posséde parfaitement mais qui n’est point 
la votre.” 248) 

“Elle parlait le francais convenablement.” (X, 64) 

“Tl parlait l'anglais en aboyant un peu.” (XIV, 104) 

“La fillette a soudain envie de parler le francais de cette fagon-la.” (XVIII, 61) 

“Elle parlait le francais avec une aisance parfaite.” (XIX, 294) 

“Tl parlait francais un peu plus vite qu’un Frangais ordinaire.” (XX, 104) 

“Qui, je parle francais.” (XX, 283) 

“La femme intervint. Elle parlait le francais couramment.” (XX, 303) 

“Tl parlait le francais avec une pureté toute littéraire.” (XCX, 311) 


In these last nine examples, the name of the language comes immediately 
after parler, but M. Romains uses the article in seven cases, omits it twice. 

J. Malaquais, in his Journal de Guerre (1943), writes: ‘““Des soldats qui 
... parlent l’allemand” (p. 132) and “‘lui aussi parle l’allemand” (p. 267). 

M. Gustave Cohen, in Lettres aux Américains (1943), writes: “Jefferson 
parlait le francais comme Franklin.” 

M. Harry Bernard, in a series of travel notes reprinted in Le Travailleur 
(Worcester, Mass.) gives us: ‘‘on peut parler francais librement” (Dec. 9, 
1943) and “un garcon . . . qui parlait l’anglais” (Dec. 16, 1943). 

Mlle Marine Leland, also in Le Travailleur, in the issue of Dec. 30, 1943, 
writes: “Les visiteurs ... parlent francais,” and later in the same article 
“Elle parle le francais et l’anglais.”’ 

It is not easy to find examples of the construction in question in current 
literature. Note that the reading of over 6,000 pages of Les Hommes de 
Bonne Volonté yielded only nine. Nor is it easy to determine why the article 
is sometimes used and sometimes omitted. For a moment I was tempted to 
suppose that M. Romains wrote ‘‘Oui, je parle frangais” in a conversational 
passage but used the article in formal literary narrative; however, the 
sentence, “Il parlait frangais plus vite-qu’un Frangais ordinaire,” occurs in 
a purely narrative context. Perhaps there is some subtle sentence-rhythm 
which determines the use or omission of the article. In the case of J. Mala- 
quais, the use of “‘l’allemand” is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
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“allemand” begins with a vowel; similarly, when M. Bernard writes “parlait 
anglais.” But when Pargment offers “‘je parle francais et anglais” or “je 
parle le francais et l’anglais,” it is impossible to derive any explanation 
based on rhythm or euphony. 

No conclusion can be drawn, from the examples given above, as to the 
relative frequency of these alternative constructions. For one thing, the 
examples are too few in number. For another, I have taken note of the oc- 
currences of the article with a language directly after parler because these 
contradict the categorical statement given in so many textbooks. I have not 
tried to collect examples, which are undoubtedly far more numerous, of 
“regular” constructions or of cases in which the article is omitted after 
parler, except, as above, when a writer used now one, now the other, of the 
two possibilities. 

Teachers who use textbooks in which this problem is ignored should 
mention it to their students, if not in the first year, then assuredly in the 
second. Teachers who use textbooks which make no provision for the pos- 
sible use of the article in this construction should not accuse their students 
of writing or speaking incorrectly if they occasionally use the article. The 
students have Jules Romains on their side! Textbook writers should allow 
the use of the article as a permissible exception. It is true that this involves 
difficulties. If one qualifies a rule by some such word as “‘usually,” students 
hardly know when to apply the rule and when not to. Or one may have to 
give an exception to an exception (Rule—definite article used with names of 
languages; exception—article omitted directly after parler; exception to the 
exception—article is optional in this last case.) Such intricacies, however, 
are inherent in the French language. If we ignore them, we inevitably be- 
come guilty of teaching incorrect French. Should we not, despite all dif- 
ficulties, teach French as it is? “‘Le francais est une langue bien subtile!’’ 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 
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Notes and News 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Ir 1s gratifying to report that the upswing in the foreign language enrollment, which began last 
term, after a steady decline during the preceding ten years, is continuing. Every one of the lan- 
guages shows an increase this term. 

In the senior high schools the greatest gain has been made by German with an increase 
of 840 or almost 16%. Spanish shows a rise of 691 or 114%; French of 600 or 2%. The gain in 
Italian amounts to 594 or 11%. Hebrew shows an increase of 284 or more than 13% The small- 
est gain is that in Latin, namely, 63, or 4 of 1%. 

Despite the fact that the total junior high enrollment has dropped about 3000 since last 
term, language classes are smaller by only 174. In fact, increases are shown by Hebrew, Italian 
and Latin, the latter language making a gain of 246 or 10%. 

The most remarkable fact is the spread of foreign language instruction in the vocational 
high schools. Five of these institutions now offer languages, the most popular one being 
Spanish. Portuguese, which began last term, now has an enrollment of 155, which is a six-fold 
increase. The total number of students studying foreign languages in vocational high schools 
is 830. 

In detail the combined figures are: 

Feb. 1944 Oct. 1944 
French 
German 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Italian 
Latin 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Genera] Language 


Total 139,936 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Vol. IV, No. 1 Bulletin of Information September-October ’44 


THE WAR AND LANGUAGE 


Under the above title the G. & C. Merriam Co. (Publishers of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries) 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts, have published a symposium on the possible effects of World 
War II upon the English language, the study of foreign tongues and the use of words. The sym- 
Posium was conducted by Max J. Herzberg, Editor of Word Study for the Merriam Co. Among 
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those whose opinions are quoted on English and Foreign Languages are Robert C. Pooley, 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, Margaret Schlauch, Louis Foley, H. L. Mencken, Stuart Chase, 
etc. We have on hand 200 copies of this interesting pamphlet. It will be sent free on request 
as long as the supply lasts. 


A NEW PUBLICATION—THE ONTARIO MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW 


The Ontario (Canada) Modern Language Association is publishing this month its first 
number of the Modern Language Review. It will have about 40 pages of articles of both “lit- 
erary and professional interest with a definite leaning toward the timely and practical.” The 
September issue will have among others: ‘“‘Why study French?—an interview with a Canadian 
business man on the practical aspects of the question, ““The Case for Spanish in our Secondary 
Schools” by Prof. Cano of the Univ. of Toronto, “The Charm of Old Quebec” by Maurice 
Hebert, poet, critic, publicist. Also “Teaching Methods and Devices,” “Suggested Films,” 
“French Summer Schools,” “Book Reviews,” etc. Each number is 35 cents, the yearly sub- 
scription $1. Address Mr. P. K. Hambly, Business Manager, Modern Language Review, 
23 Isabella St., Toronto, 5, Ontario. Our congratulations to our Canadian Colleagues and our 


very best wishes for their new review. 
* 


Professor M. Pei of Columbia University in a letter to Fortune magazine in answer to their article 
“Science Comes to Languages” (August number): 

“The real problem in post-war language teaching is to give our high school and college 
teachers not merely better classroom conditions, smaller and more select student groups, and 
more hours per week devoted to language study; it is to give them the proper incentive for 
their students, a realization of the ‘reality’ of foreign tongues, and a direct, practical, utili- 
tarian, material interest in learning them. This lies outside the field of pedagogical method or 
‘linguistic science,’ but fortunately all indications are that the post-war world will supply 
these hitherto missing incentives, which will largely replace, or at any rate supplement, the 
esthetic, cultural, literary, philosophical values on which so much of the language teaching of 
the past has been based. Given these favorable circumstances, it is more than probable that 
our regular high school and college teachers (most of whom are real specialists in the language 
they teach, both oral and written) will achieve results equal or superior to those of the Inten- 
sive Language and ASTP programs, without the complication of native informants, who are 
quite superfluous in the better-known languages, or of systems of linguistic analysis which are 
still very much in the controversial stage.” 


The N. Y. City Language Teachers Association has drawn up extensive plans for revising 
language teaching aims and methods. Keeping in mind the current war needs and post-war 
problems they have submitted a searching outline which was published in the March number 
of High Points (N. Y. City High School Teachers’ Magazine). Some of the most important 
recommendations in the plan are: 1) A six-year foreign language course, starting in 7A of the 
Junior H. S. and elementary schools; 2) a shift from the reading objective to the fourfold 
objective of hearing and speaking, reading and writing; 3) a maximum class size of 30 pupils; 
improving conditions in the Junior H. S. to equal those of the Senior H. S. While the plans 
are tentative and will be further discussed and modified they provide, in our estimation, a 
sound basis for needed reform in language teaching. 


Events have moved swiftly since last June. To teachers of French, the most welcome news 
has been, of course, that Paris is free once again and that French soil is almost completely 
liberated. In our rejoicing and thanksgiving let us soberly remember, however, that hard days 
are ahead—days of readjustment, of reconstruction, of rehabilitation. More than ever will we 
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need stout hearts and cool heads, unbounded faith in our work and courage to carry on. More 
than ever we will have to be patient, understanding, discriminating. As teachers of France and 
of its civilization we, in America, have an unusual opportunity to make our own contribution 
to tomorrow’s peace by promoting international good-will and cooperation. 


FROM EDPRESS NEWS LETTER (EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA) 


WASHINGTON NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers of social studies: You may soon be able to bring the debates and discussions of 
Congress right into your own classroom by means of radio. Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, 
has introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) authorizing the broadcasting of the proceed- 
ings of the Senate and the House. It has been referred to the Senate Committee on Rules. 


* 


Teachers of social studies (continued): The U. S. Senate passed the Maloney Resolution 
providing for a Senate-House survey of the legislative machinery, with a view to modernizing 
some of the procedures of both bodies. In the House, Rep. Monroney of Oklahoma hopes to 
get favorable action on a corresponding resolution. The effort to overhaul Congressional ma- 
chinery has a long history; concrete action is at last a probability in 1945. 


* * 


Teachers of music: Library of Congress researches show that the tune of America, which 
the British use for their God Save the King, was borrowed from the Germans, who sang a song 
called Heil Dir Am Siegerkrantz to this air. In turn, the Germans had borrowed it from the 
Swiss, who may have composed it before 1603. There is some evidence, however, that the song 
may have had its origin in Silesia, some years before the Seventeenth Century. 


¢ * 


Teachers of art: Representatives of 45 Washington organizations met last week to organize 
a Chamber of the Arts, in order to make the Nation’s Capital, “the international center of 


art.” Sponsor of the organization is Duncan Phillips, director of the Phillips Memorial Art 
Gallery. 


Teachers of science: The fourth nationwide science talent search to discover the country’s 
most gifted science-minded high school pupils has been announced by the Science Clubs of 
America. At least 10, possibly 40, young people may receive scholarships to continue their 
scientific education by the time the search is completed. 


* * 


School shop teachers: The first test sale of used and new hand tools and construction equip- 
ment by the Defense Plant Corporation was held in Ashland, Ohio, selected as a typical rural 
community in which to test how best to liquidate vast quantities of goods when the war ends. 
Good new claw hammers went for 50¢, probably one-third their value. A steel vise worth $15, 
brought $9. Wheelbarrows went for $5, about their regular nonwar price. 


Teachers of foreign languages: ?? ???? 


ARE THE TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES FORGOTTEN OR ARE THE 
TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES FORGETTING TO 
SUBMIT INFORMATION? 


* * * 
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LE TRAIT D’UNION 


October 1944 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
by the 

MINNESOTA-DAKOTA CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The Wisconsin Chapter, A.A.T.F. held a meeting February 11, 1944 in conjunction with 
the Modern Language Section of Southern Wisconsin Education Association. The theme of 
the meeting was the contribution of the intensive method as used by the army and navy to 
the improvement and progress of teaching of modern languages in the future. The field of 
French was represented by Miss Gertrude Stoesel of West Division High School, Milwaukee, who, 
after regular instruction in French was discontinued, persuaded the principal of West Division 
High School at Milwaukee to permit her to organize a course in oral French if there were 
sufficient demand for it. Those who heard her at the meeting in Milwaukee, and more par- 
ticularly at Madison, were very much interested in what she had done and how she had done 
it. If her method worked in one school, might it not succeed elsewhere? She prepared the fol- 
lowing statement; it is a challenge to the energy and initiative of the French teacher: 


“Teachers of French’ :— 


Do you believe in your product? Do you use it? Then why can’t you sell it? 


During the year in which we had no classes in French we took the opportunities présented 
from time to time to convince the administration and the faculty of the values of language 
learning. In our particular case the problem was approached in three ways, all of which were 
different forms of advertising, namely (1) a short talk, upon request of the principal, at a fac- 
ulty meeting on the needs and values of a foreign language; (2) an article in the school paper; 
and (3) distribution to the faculty of materials from Washington and the A.A.T.F. We con- 
centrated on the faculty more than on the students, because they are the advisers and if they 
talk up a subject they are the ones to sell it. The emphasis in this campaign was on the spoken 
language, for the official O.K. carried with it the specification that the course be made one in 
conversation, not in grammar. Besides, we also decided to allow even second semester seniors 
or students whose English record was none too good to sign up. Consequently, many people 
looking for an assumed easy credit showed up. The result was that there were enough students 
for two sections. However, by the end of the first semester with the lazy ones eliminated, the 
class settled down to an interesting and workable size—26, 


October 1944 BULLETIN Vol. III, No. 2 
of the 
WISCONSIN CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


THE THIRD ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


was held at the University of Wisconsin, on Saturday morning, August fifth, 1944, with Pro- 
fessor H. C. Berkowitz presiding. Among the out-of-town visitors were Professor Elton Hock- 
ing, of Northwestern University, Professor C. E. Young of the U. W. Extension Center at 
Milwaukee, and Miss Mariele Schirmer, of Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
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There was a general program with interesting addresses by Professor Milton Cowan, of 
the University of Iowa, on ‘“‘Recent Trends in Intensive Language Training Programs,” and 
Professor Robert A. Pooley, of the University of Wisconsin, on “Communication and Idiom.” 
This was followed by separate meetings of the different language groups. The topic for 
the French group was: Mechanical devices for aid in language training. Mlle Germaine Mercier 
illustrated and discussed radio programs, and Professor Kar] Bottke phonograph records. 
Professor Hocking also spoke on the use of the phonograph at Northwestern. Mention was 
made of French films which can be obtained from the Bureau of Visual Instruction at the 
University. 
Any interested are invited to write to the Professors mentioned or to the Bureau. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Reading Clinic 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Seminar on Reading Disabilities, January 29 to February 2, 1945 
Conference on Reading Instruction, June 26 to June 29, 1945 


The Reading Clinic Staff of the School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, is sponsoring two important meetings on reading problems during 
1945. 

The Annual Seminar on Reading Disabilities will be held from January 29 to February 2, 
1945. Demonstrations and discussions on a differentiated program for analyzing and typing, 
or classifying, reading disabilities will be conducted by the Staff of the Reading Analysis Unit 
of the Reading Clinic. Remedial techniques will be demonstrated and discussed by the staff 
of the Reading Clinic Laboratory School. A number of visiting speakers and demonstrators 
have been included. The program has been planned to interest remedial teachers, school 
psychologists, speech teachers, neurologists, otologists, and vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the Reading Clinic Staff will conduct the Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading Instruction. This Conference deals with classroom problems. The activities 
are differentiated for elementary and secondary teachers, college teachers, special class teach- 
ers, speech teachers, and school psychologists. 

Copies of the program and information on transportation schedules may be obtained from 
Miss Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic Secretary. Those desiring college credit, especially 
Graduate School credit, for the seminar should register in advance with the Director of the 
Reading Clinic. 


Emmet A. BETTS 
Research Professor and Director of the Reading Clinic 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Jacop WarRsHAW, chairman of the Spanish Department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri died September 30, 1944, after a long illness. 

He taught in Puerto Rican schools from 1903 to 1907, at the University 
of North Carolina from 1919 to 1924 and at the University of Missouri from 
1909 to 1919 and again from 1924 till his death. 

He was Vice-President of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish twice and an associate edtior of Hispania; he was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Hispanic Society of America and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Modern Language Association of America, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, Instituto de las Espafias, Instituto Cultural Argentino- 
Norte-Americano, Ateneo Ibero-Americano in Buenos Aires, and Academia 
Antioquena de Historia in Colombia. 

He wrote various books, among them being The New Latin America and 
the Santander Ateneo Prize translation of Pereda’s La Leva, and was editor 
of various works, such as La Loca dela Casa and Maria. He also contributed 
articles and verse to various publications. 

He was decorated as a Knight of the Order of Isabella the Catholic in 
1933, an award from the Spanish government. 


EpirTor’s Note: We wish to thank Miss Mildred E. Johnson of the Spanish Department of the 
University of Missouri for the above notice. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO PROFESSOR CASIMIR D. ZDANOWICZ 
the newly elected president of the national organization of the AATF. 
He succeeds Professor Stephen A. Freeman who had guided the destinies 
of the organization with unusual competence and distinction. But we are 
sure that Professor Zdanowicz with his long experience in the affairs of the 
AATF will continue the brilliant administration of his predecessor even 
though he has to do it in these most trying times of the war period. We 
welcome him not only as the head of one of our most powerful sister or- 
ganizations but also as a true and tried collaborator in our NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. The future of French and 
indirectly of other languages are in safe hands. 

We extend congratulations also to Professor Jacques Fermaud of the 
University of Minnesota who comes to us from the presidency of the 
Minnesota-Dakota Chapter of the AATF and becomes vice-president of 
the national organization. 


CHANGES IN ROMANIC LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 
AT MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Leon P. Irvin, acting head, is in AMG in France. 
Willis Knapp Jones, Chairman of the Spanish Department, is now tem- 
porary acting head. 
W. Marion Miller is temporary Chairman of the French Department. 
Glenn Barr, for three years on leave as Cultural Attaché in Uruguay, is back 
teaching Spanish. 
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Marcy Powell and Howard Chace, who have been teaching for a year in the 
Navy Radio School, are back teaching French. 

Alberto Ruiz of Colombia, Olgha Yanis of Panama and Luis Ortega of Costa 
Rica are student assistants in the Department. 


Reviews 


Fow Lie, WALLACE, Clowns and Angels. Studies in Modern French Literature. 
New York. Sheed and Ward, 1943. Price $2.50. 


During the last fifty years there has been taking shape in France a new kind of literature 
which, though it may appear obscure and difficult, reveals a more poignant meaning to men in 
the present period of struggle. It is Mr. Fowlie’s purpose to indicate the peculiar quality and 
contemporary meaning of some of the modern works which show “the rehabilitation of certain 
constant themes and values in French culture.” (p. 8) The author therefore undertakes an 
interpretation and apologia of “modern” literature, whose obscurity is really renovation, and 
whose “artiness” is a reawakening of traditional art. “The new art represents a defeat of all 
that was superficial and philosophically unsound in romanticism.” (p. 16) Maurice Scéve, 
Gérard de Nerval, and Paul Valéry are the new guides. 

Likewise, Mr. Fowlie perceives in France, beginning with World War I, a renewal of 
Christian faith, which, however, is but a continuation of France’s réle of the chosen “country 
whose mission seems to be the integration of Christian truth in all the country’s activities.” 
(p. 19) This statement will certainly come as a surpise to those familiar with the activities of 
the Philosophes of the Eighteenth Century, the Jdéologues of the Nineteenth Century, and the 
intransigent anticlericalists of the Third Republic. “Disintegration,” not “integration,” would 
seem to be a fitter term. 

The general impression conveyed by the essays is that art is merely a preparatory and in- 
ferior stage on the road to mysticism, and we are ushered into a transcendental world where 
“man is man only in order to dream of becoming a saint.” Even when a writer is admittedly a 
foe of mysticism, as in the case of Gide, his very opposition to mysticism, in the judgment of 
Mr. Fowlie, is “of a quasi-mystical order itself.” While it is obviously a help to turn to medieval 
mysticism in order to comprehend the other-worldliness of Claudel, such a spiritual approach 
is quite inadequate for the understanding of the all too earthy characters of Jules Romains. 

Analyzing books and authors principally in this mystico-religious manner, the critic gives 
an impressionistic interpretation of Malraux, Giraudoux, Cocteau, Gide, Mauriac, Jules Ro- 
mains, Proust, Baudelaire, Claudel, and Rimbaud. The last-named, typifying the mystical 
poet, is contrasted with Jacopone da Todi, the poetic mystic. 

Most of the judgments of Mr. Fowlie stem from the conviction that man is born evil but 
is imbued with the dream.of sainthood. The characters of Mauriac, to be sure, are a good 
demonstration of this doctrine; whereas those of Proust, since they show little of a mystical 
urge, according to the author, are merely hollow creations. Many readers will feel with the 
reviewer that Proust has endowed a series of characters with a density, a complexity, and 
withal a reality, that are almost unparalleled in literature. Because the author is bound by this 
preoccupation with the evil in mankind, he is fairly disconcerted by Jules Romains, to whom 
human beings are basically ““Men of Good Will.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Fowlie is definitely opposed to the eighteenth-century spirit of progress, 
and maintains that one is led “sorrowfully to acknowledge that there has been little moral 
progress since the Middle Ages.” It is precisely in the field where great moral progress has been 
made that these studies seem incomplete. I allude to the development of the humanitarian 
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deal in the modern world, where the possession of a lively social conscience has become the 
most esteemed of all virtues. 

In the first black days of the summer of 1940, there arose a number of voices in France and 
abroad to decry the so-called “decadent” writers, Baudelaire and Rimbaud, along with the 
Symbolists and Surrealists, as corrupters of the present generation of Frenchmen and so re- 
sponsible for the fall of the motherland. This stupid non sequitur, spread by the Nazis and their 
sympathizers, will be partly refuted by Mr. Fowlie’s sympathetic studies, for they bring out in 
a confident way the deep spiritual significance of contemporary French literature. The pious 
will find, therefore, no small satisfaction in the religious standpoint of the author; and the 
rationalist will find stated as clearly as can be stated in words some of those transcendental 
truths which are so elusive and yet contain for many the only realities of life. 

RICHARD PARKER 
New York University 
New York, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES OF GARDEN CITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
French Instruction. Teachers’ College for National Information Bureau 
of A. A. T. F. 1944. 35¢. 


This excellent monograph, prepared by the teachers of French of the Garden City High 
School, sets forth the aims, courses of study, texts, and activities of a course designed, accord- 
ing to the preface, to carry students ‘‘much further on the road to mastery of a language than 
does the average high school.” There can be no doubt that this high school gives its students 
outstanding preparation in French. It offers also, to beginning teachers, by means of this mono- 
graph, an invaluable guide to good teaching procedures. 

Two courses are outlined. The first is for students beginning their study in the 7th grade 
and continuing through the 12th. The second course is for those wishing only two, three, or 
four years of French and beginning with the ninth grade. 

The course outlined, taught by the eclectic method, follows the general lines of the best 
current practices in high school foreign language teaching. The practice of starting in the Junior 
High School, however, gives opportunity for a greatly enriched course. Among the projects 
which any teacher might well adopt is one for a personal notebook, kept over a period of two 
or three years, including a “tableau chronologique,” articles, illustrations, maps, allusions. 

Beginning teachers will find in this booklet not only suggestions as to texts and materials, 
but also a guide to efficient foreign language teaching. Practicable suggestions are offered as to 
the treatment of the extensive reading program, teaching reading by the “lecture expliquée” 
method, avoidance of translation, correction of compositions. For schools with a large enroll- 
ment the suggestions for a French newspaper and for a Modern Language Night are especially 


The list of readings included in the course of study gives the impression of a course fol- 
lowing somewhat too closely the traditional college course. This reviewer would make the sug- 
gestions that high school Juniors, no matter what their command of French may be, are too 
immature to appreciate Moliére and Racine, whether read in class or as extensive reading. 
In addition, it seems to me that less archaic French might be more worthwhile. Would it not be 
wiser to begin with the twentieth century and work backward, leaving the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries where they belong, in college courses? Some of the earlier literature might 
advantageously be replaced by more work on French science, painting, or opera, any one of 
which fields offers wide possibilities. 

A few of the typographical errors noted were: Pg. 18, VI, 7, Moir for Moi; Pg. 24, first 
text, /e for les; pg. 30, second title, J’on for l’on; same page, eighth title, princess for princesse; 
pg. 32, fifth of last group of titles, Outrerombe for Outre-tombe. ELIzaBETH PARKER 


Clinton High School 
Clinton, N.Y. 
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Brunscuvice, Lfton, Descartes et Pascal lecteurs de Montaigne, New York, 
Brentano’s 1944, 239 pp. Price, $2.00. 


This book, first published in Switzerland, had just come off the press at the time of the 
author’s death. A notice by the American publisher informs us that Léon Brunschvicg, whose 
works and teaching have deeply influenced the younger generation, had retired at Aix-en- 
Provence in June, 1940. There he was to learn later that his famous private library in Paris 
had been seized, in spite of the protests of his colleagues at the Sorbonne, and his manuscripts 
destroyed. It was in those dark days, against terrible odds, that the aged professor (born in 
1869) succeeded in mustering enough energy and will-power to investigate further the nature 
of the problems delved into by French thinkers at the close of the middle ages. In their works 
he expected to find new reasons for hope and confidence in the future of France and French 
civilization. He found great comfort and relief, especially in the company of Montaigne who, 
he reminds us, lived during one of the most sinister periods of French history. 

The first part of the book deals almost exclusively with the Essays, Pascal and Descartes 
being hardly mentioned. But, through this searching analysis of Montaigne’s thought, the 
reader enjoys the satisfaction of discovering by himself new and unsuspected points of contact 
between Montaigne, Descartes and Pascal. When he reaches parts II and III, dealing with the 
last two authors, he is well prepared to understand how, and sometimes why, they were at 
variance, at odds, or occasionally in full agreement with each other. 

Brunschvicg’s study starts with a discussion of Montaigne’s difficulty in his attempt to 
describe himself, to catch quick-changing reality. It shows, through Montaigne’s own words, 
that his main purpose in writing the Essays was not, as announced in the Advertisement, to 
paint a portrait of himself “for his friends and neighbors,” but rather an attempt to discipline 
himself, to catch and pin down his fleeting thought, to put order in the chaos of his soul and 
give it a purpose. It was an expression of his effort to govern his life intelligently, according to 
reason. This continuous shifting between his two ways of viewing the “‘culture de l’Gme” (i.e. 
his longing for self-improvement on the one hand, and on the other, that “speculative curi- 
osity” which turns into a “confession généreuse et libre’) is what Brunschvicg considers the great 
originality of the Essays, what keeps the reader’s interest alive throughout the many pag. of 
“le livre le plus intéressant du monde.” 

The foregoing remarks lead naturally to the discussion of Montaigne’s ideas on the many 
subjects he has treated: the flight of time, nature and reason, man and the animals, science and 
religion, war, politics, education, the value of tradition, friendship, experience, the concepts of 
liberty, tolerance, the meaning of life and death. With very little personal comment, mostly 
through textual quotations of Montaigne himself, Brunschvicg has been able to throw a new 
light on the complex, involved philosophy of the Essays. He has followed the same method in 
the rest of the book. 

While Descartes’ references to Montaigne are to be found only in his letters to the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, it is evident that, just as did Pascal, he too made the Essays a part of 
himself. Brunschvicg points out that Descartes placed himself directly under the sponsorship 
of Montaigne by beginning the Discours sur la Méthode with the statement that “le bon sens 
est la chose du monde la mieux partagée.” This principle, regarded as a fundamental axiom of 
Cartesian thought, was thus penned by Montaigne: “On dit communément que le plus juste 
partage que nature nous ait fait de sa grace, c’est celui du sens, car il n’est aucun qui ne se contente 
de ce qu'elle lui en a distribué.” Descartes paraphrased the last part of the sentence into the 
following: “ . . . car chacun pense en étre si bien pourvu que ceux mémes qui sont les plus difficiles 
a contenter en toute autre chose n’ont point coutume d’en désirer plus qu’ils n’en ont.” This com- 
parison between two texts is followed by many others which reveal immediately a master hand, 
and a master mind. They are not all new, and Brunschvicg gives full credit to his predecessors, 
such as Etienne Gilson, in his famous edition of the Discours de la Méthode. 

In the last part of the work the three authors are continuously put together and, more 
often than in the preceding pages, are compared to other ancient and modern thinkers. The 
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chapter on Pascal opens with an analysis of the antagonism between Pascal and Descartes. 
These two faithful readers of Montaigne, “lecteurs les plus assidus et les plus fervents qu’auteur 
etit pu souhaiter,” disagreed not only on philosophy, religion, and the question of man’s be- 
havior, but also, as scientists, in their attitude toward science. Moreover, they both reacted 
strongly against the man who had forged the tools, quarried and squared the materials that 
each was to use in building his own system. Comparisons of their ideas provide absorbing 
discussions regarding problems such as the nature and origin of Faith or Will-power, the essence 
of the Self, the interpretation or meaning of Custom (la coutwme), as well as considerations 
concerning the thinking process, whether referred to as “l’entendement qui aprofite tout (Mon- 
taigne quoting Epicharmus), or bien juger (Descartes), or bien penser (Pascal). 

Brunschvicg has shown definitely that if logic is an essential quality of French thought, 
especially when compared to English empiricism or German romanticism, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is limited in scope or depth. Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal differ on 
essential points, and Brunschvicg is convinced that at no time, in no country, the words je 
doute, je sais, je crois, which express three fundamental attitudes of human thought, have been 
expressed with more intensity or with more universal implication than in the works of these 
three Frenchmen. But Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal have also one significant thing in 
common: they all condemned scholasticism, and struggled to tear man away from the “vain 
prestige of formal discipline,” this in order to keep him conscious of his place in the universe 
and aware of whatever may concern the sense of his destiny. Brunschvicg finds it quite signi- 
ficant that their very different, but equally powerful, works appeared at a time during which 
French thought was acquiringits personality. However, he is careful to warn his readers against 
interpreting his remarks as a suggestion that this thought has been circumscribed by the limits 
marked out by that triple origin. It has been, and undoubtedly will be again, profoundly af- 
fected by foreign influences. Meanwhile, its most essential characteristics have been authori- 
tatively determined in this work, one of the best on the subject, one that should find a place in 


every college or university library. Atpaonse Rocaz 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Maury, Joseru, Le Barbe ou les Cheveux, Comédie en un acte, edited by 
Haygood and Bond of the Chicago-French Series, Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1944. Price, $.32. 


In their Foreword, the editors offer an explanation concerning the mood of this little play. 
It is ‘‘a sort of barber-shop chord in literature.” . . . “It is frivolous, feather-brained, wise- 
cracking. . . . The medieval farce is its ancestor.” 

The play itself presents 39 pages of reading material. There are five pages of exercises. 
Group I contains eleven sentences employing words (in italics) used once only in the text. 
Group II contains “‘specific words.” These are non-cognates, but are needed to tell the story; 
some of these are: coiffeur, raser, savon, ciseaux, fauteuil, boutique. Their connection with the 
“barbier” is obvious. Group III lists 32 irregular verb forms which occur for the first time in 
the text. Group IV lists important idiomatic expressions with accompanying sentences to illu- 
strate their practical use. Group V lists identical or partial cognates, such as: adjectives 
terminating in -able, -al, -ent, -e; nouns in -ion, -ent, -ence. Group VI lists cognates differing 
in suffix, such as: adjectives in -ique; nouns in -ien, -ie, -ique; verbs in -er (drops), -er (drops r), 
-er (=-ate), e.g., indiquer, assassiner. Group VII lists derivatives, such as: fabricant, dis- 
paraitre, malade. Group VIII lists words ised in more than one sense, as: la scéne, pousser, 
poli. Group IX lists in paragraph A adjectives and adverbs which are to be used to qualify 
nouns and verbs respectively in paragraph B. Group X presents “categories,” i.e., a list of 50 
words to be classified according to food, housing, parts of the body, etc. Group XI contains 
completion exercises. Finally there is the vocabulary list which includes all words used in the 
text with the exception of near or identical cognates. 
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The reviewer would prefer fewer footnotes, as she finds herself too frequently interrupted 
by many numbers causing the eye to glance downward. One loses interest in what he is reading. 
Furthermore, students really enjoy using their own initiative in exploring new pages of the 
fascinating (to a few, at least) new language. 

The play itself is sufficiently amusing; in a farce, one is willing to admit the highly im- 
probable. As one might infer from the title, the playlet will doubtless stimulate the risibles of 
the masculine, rather than of the feminine mind. 

JOSEPHINE C. PETERSON 
South High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HAGBOLDT, PETER, LEOPOLD, W. F. and Morecan, B. Q., Rosegger’s Das 
Holzknechthaus. Graded German Readers, Book Six-Alternate. D. C. 
Heath & Co. New York 1944. Price $.20. 


The pedagogic merits of the Graded German Readers are too well-known to require fur- 
ther underscoring. Book Six-Alternate is edited with the same care as its predecessors intro- 
ducing 110 new words, most of them of high frequency. The title page indicates that 26 new 
idioms are used although the text reveals that there are 27. All but two are of common use. 
New grammatical material within the alternate series is provided by subjunctive forms and 
passive constructions which are so marked and translated in footnotes. The vocabulary lists 
all words except infinitives used as nouns and diminutives. Compound words are given only if 
their component parts are not listed or if one of the components undergoes a change of meaning 
within the compound. Principal parts of strong verbs are indicated and verbs with separable 
prefixes are printed with a hyphen between prefix and stem. 

Rosegger’s story of the woodman’s cottage is skillfully retold in simplified language. Not 
for sophisticates or for those with “‘social consciousness” the story exhibits a simplicity com- 
parable to that of the fairy tale without however the unrealistic dream-like quality of the latter 
to which high school and even college students are often impervious. The American students’ 
demand for external action and suspense is met to some extent by interest revolving about the 
question whether help will arrive in time for those snowbound in the cottage and by questions 
arising over the whereabouts of Martin. 

It might be wise for the instructor to supplement the reading by a few relevant remarks 
about Rosegger and about the locale of the story. For purely linguistic reasons it should also 
be pointed out that ‘“‘Griiss Gott” and similar expressions are peculiar to the Southern part of 
the German speaking area. 

HAROLD VON HOFE 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


REHDER, HELMuUT and TWADDELL, W. F., Conversational German. Henry 
Holt & Co. New York 1944. Price $1.75. 


In discussing literature we frequently distinguish the genuine from the spurious by 
stressing the experience underlying the former and the cold contrived character of the latter. 
A similar criterion could be applied on a different plane to textbooks. On the one hand we have 
manuals that are the product of diligent editing in the quiet of the study, many of them 
meritorious works to be sure, and on the other we find texts that have grown organically, 
reflecting the give and take of many classroom sessions. The second type is often animated by 
so contagious a spirit of interest that even the indifferent student feels its impact. A striking 
example of such a book is Rehder and Twaddell’s Conversational German. 

Since it is incumbent upon us to present a review in summary form we can point only to 
its characteristic features. The first tangible result of experience in teaching within the ASTP 
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Program, Conversational German presupposes no previous acquaintance with German although 
the introduction points out with justification “that material of this sort is also helpful for 
students who have acquired some reading knowledge of German during several semesters’ 
study, and who feel the need for oral fluency in order to achieve an active command of the 
language.’”’ Emphasis throughout is on the oral and the practical. Mimicry-Memorizing ma- 
terial constituting the greater part of the book deals with every day topics: introductions, the 
family, trades, the barber and the dentist, the drugstore, postoffice, bank, picnics, travel, etc. 
The volume is not a fund for fables, folklore, art, and literature but it does fulfill excellently its 
promise, “to provide practical conversational material.” 

The Mimicry-Memorizing material is supplemented by conversational drills in the form 
of English outlines of conversations to be enacted in German and by additional German sen- 
tences which can be fitted into the original dialogues or replace portions of it. A smaller part 
of the volume is devoted to reference sections in which we find numbers, dates, weights, meas- 
ures, samples of German script, grammatical explanations called “Interpretation and Analy- 
sis,” and a German-English as well as English-German vocabulary. As a conversation text this 
book can be recommended without reservation. Professors Rehder and Twaddell are to be con- 
gratulated without stint. 

An administrative problem is posed by the size of the book, however—there are over 400 
pages including vocabulary—and by the fact that conversation classes must be small in order 
to be effective. We shall not be given opportunity to offer intensive courses, comparable to 
those given under auspices of the ASTP, within the framework of regular college curricula, I 
fear. “At the conventional prewar pace of language study,” the authors state, “the material 
should suffice for a year’s work.” If the work can be completed in one year—it is doubtful if 
it can be done in institutions that have three unit courses—it must be offered in an elective 
conversation course or else we must commit ourselves completely to the oral approach in our 
required basic courses. Will those, for example, who prescribe the program to be followed by 
premedical students, who still comprise a large proportion of our registration, accept such an 
oral approach? And can we persuade our respective administrations to offer sufficient ‘“sec- 
tions” so as to have groups small enough to make the oral approach effective? These are the 
questions implicit in Conversational German, one of the most provocative German texts to be 
published in years. 

HAROLD VON HOFE 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


LonHAN, RoBERT, German Life in Literature, Vol. I, Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co. New York, N. Y. 1944. Price $2.00. 


The author of this well written résumé and representative anthology of German literature 
aims to introduce to the student “those works which are still alive and of value to English 
speaking people.”’ This first volume, covering the period from Middle High German to the 
end of the 18th century, presents intelligently selected passages from the major works in Ger- 
man literature, and indicates through brief analyses the significant features of each literary 
epoch and its most prominent representatives. In making selections for such a text, the author 
is of necessity obliged to pass over reputable writers and certainly numerous works whose merit 
others might wish to stress. This inevitable fact will afford the teacher every opportunity to 
expand, to elucidate, and to interpret. The material is well arranged, with a visible, marginal 
vocabulary that is helpful, idiomatic, and not too intrusive. Sufficient attention has been given 
to the need for repetition of certain words and idiomatic expressions, thus assuring the student 
an appreciable increase in his vocabulary. 
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While omissions of names such as Wittenweiler, Wickram, Opitz, and others are to be 
expected in any short account of German literature, a reference to the Narrenschiff and even 
a passage from it should not have been left out of a “‘story of German literature” that stresses 
the “concept of world literature.” Somewhat confusing is the promise on page 138 of a discus- 
sion of Goethe’s major dramas and novels. Apparently it is forthcoming in volume two, now 
in preparation, although this volume, according to the preface, is to cover the 19th and 20th 
centuries. It might have been better to omit some of the generalizations concerning world lit- 
erature, statements that can hardly benefit the unwary sophomore. Among these I should 
include (1) the cliché that Goethe and Schiller and Lessing are iiconceivable without Shake- 
speare and that without Goethe and Schiller there would never have been a Shelley, a Keats, or 
a Longfellow; (2) the fallacious simplification that would place writers at the turn of a century 
—1600 for Calder6én, thus classified as a contemporary of Shakespeare and Cervantes, 1700 for 
Corneille ef al, 1800 for Lessing et al; (3) the false statement that France contr’ »uted to world 
literature ‘vom Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts an’’; (4) the questionable generalization that would 
have the English and Scandinavians excell in the drama (why the Scandinavians rather than 
the Spanish or the French or the Germans?), the Germans excel in lyric poetry (why not the 
Germans and the English?). Such generalizations and supposed simplifications do not endow 
the student with worthwhile information; the student who accepts these remarks literally is 
obviously misinformed. 

Typographical errors are few in number: “Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts,” appearing twice 
on p. 43, should read “Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts”; for “auf deutschen Boden” (p. 43), read 
“auf deutschem Boden”; for the translation of ““An den Herrn R.” (p. 86), read “To Mr. R.” 
rather than “On Mr. R.”’; translation for ““Posse” given on p. 58, although the word has al- 
ready appeared, without translation, on p. 56; for “riicksichtlos” (p. 152), read “riicksichtslos”; 
“to cut the nails” (p. 147) should read “‘to cut one’s (his) nails.” Several marginal idiomatic 
translations could cause confusion; for example, an ingenuous student might not realize that 
“indispensable to” (p. 26) does not translate “wegzudenken”’ but “nicht wegzudenken.” 

Although the author recommends his book for “both intermediate and advanced classes 
in high schools and colleges,” it would seem, even after a cursory examination, that it is best 
suited for advanced classes in high schoo] and intermediate college classes. In the preface the 
implication is made that until now teachers have had to choose, even on the third-year college 
level, between Jmmensee and L’ Arrabiata, ‘‘shallow and obsolete stories which abound in school 
editions” (most teachers of German would agree), and Wallenstein and Faust, the latter how- 
ever, according to Mr. Lohan, fraught with insurmountable difficulties so that the average 
students could not complete in two semesters more than a third of Wallenstein and the most 
advanced students only the first part of Faust. Thus arose the plan of offering in a new textbook 
“selections of poetry, plays, and novels in a condensed form which stressed the high points.” 
As a matter of fact, Nathan der Weise and Wallenstein and Faust (Part I) can be read in an 
average third-year college course, granting preparation of standard quality. On the other 
hand, if an anthology of German literature is preferred for the junior course, there are several 
available (despite the author’s assertion to the contrary), notably those by Priest and Hewitt- 
Thayer. While German Life in Literature is somewhat too brief and too elementary for the 
third-year college course, it is unquestionably well adapted for reading in the second semester 
of the second year as an introduction to German literature, so sorely needed in the two-year 
course, beyond which most students do not venture. For such purpose, this book is probably 
the best on the market. 

Special credit is due the Ungar Publishing Company for the attractive binding, the size 
and clearness of type, and a generally fine job of textbook making. 


SIEGFRIED PUKNAT 


Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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LoHAN, ROBERT, Modern German. Frederick Ungar Publishing Company. 
New York, N. Y. 1944. Price $2.75. 


The distinguishing feature of this new German textbook for beginners is the division 
between reading (first part—called “Play”) and the study of grammar (second part—called 
“Work”). The stress is upon conversational German. The subject matter is taken from every- 
day life and from cultural history. The author regards vocabulary and grammar as the basis 
for language learning, and translation from English to German as the best means of acquiring 
knowledge of the language; hence he makes extensive use of such exercises, supplemented with 
“Fragen.” The approach in the grammar section is fresh and interesting, and challenging to 
the student; but, while an attempt has been made to simplify grammar, the arrangement and 
development of the material are no simpler for the student than the explanations given in 
most of the texts now in use. Also, the material and illustrations in the first dozen reading 
lessons are of a type outworn in foreign language textbooks—at least on the college level. (For 
an excellent example of every-day vocabulary cleverly inserted into more serious reading ma- 
terial, see Hendrix’ Beginning Spanish, published by Harpers.) However, the author claims 
considerable success with this new book, which grew out of classroom practice and the interest 
and codperation of students, and asks that it be given a fair trial. 

SIEGFRIED PUKNAT 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Pace, ANTONIO, Antonio Pucci “Il contrasto delle donne,’’ Menasha, Wis- 
consin. George Banta Publishing Company, 1944. 


Dr. Antonio Pace in his excellent thesis has presented the critical edition of I/ contrasto 
delle donne by Antonio Pucci. His work is divided into an introduction, the establishment of 
the text, and notes. 

In the introduction the author has had the good taste not to follow the custom of attrib- 
uting the Contrasto to the influence of Theocritus and Virgil, thus establishing a connection 
that may exist in the mind of a scholar who looks at the literature of the past in perspective, 
but of which good Antonio Pucci was totally oblivious. Dr. Pace has, however, given in the 
introduction a panoramic view of the misogynous and philogynous literatures of the France 
and Italy during the XIIIth and XIVth centuries, which serves as a illuminating background 
to Pucci’s Contrasto. Both the introduction and the notes show that Dr. Pace has mastered 
his subject thoroughly. His bibliography, well-selected, has been duly digested. 

The introduction contains also (pp. 20-41) a detailed description of the nine manuscripts 
and one incunabulum collated in establishing as close an approximation as possible of the 
original text. The reader follows with interest the keen analysis of the manuscripts pursued by 
Dr. Pace with clarity and persuasiveness in the establishment of the text. 

The notes show knowledge acquired through a thorough perusal of French and Italian 
sources of the XIIIth and XIVth centuries. We agree with Dr. Pace as to his interpretation 
of the opening lines of the first stanza. It is obvious that the poet addresses himself to his song. 
It might have been wise for Dr. Pace to have quoted parallel cases in Dante as well as Calval- 
canti and in the poets of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. In rejecting D’Ancona’s interpretation, Dr. 
Pace could have, likewise, mentioned that the ¢i of the second line could not refer to “your 
opponent,” as D’Ancona argued, because the last line S’a lor difesa alcun é che si muova shows 
the no one has yet risen from the audience to challenge the poet’s statement concerning the 
wickedness of women. 

Among the desiderata on the part of this reviewer, we should have liked to have Dr. Pace 
point out reminiscences of the Divine Comedy. Stanzas 31, 61.1, and 62.5 are cases that come 
readily to one’s mind. We also should have liked to see the stanzas marked so as to convey to 
the reader what they actually are: a dialogue in which one person attacks and the other de- 
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fends women, both, of course, representing the whimsical Pucci. Dr. Pace has followed this 
procedure in the last stanza. 
The thesis is a creditable piece of work for both Dr. Pace and the teachers under whom he 
worked at Princeton University. 
D. VirrorIni 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in Spanish, forms A & B, by Olav K. 
Lundeberg and James B. Tharp. Obtainable from Prof. J. B. Tharp, 
Ohio State Univ.; $2 per 100, 3¢ a copy, less than 100. 


This audition test in Spanish is made up of three parts; part I, “Phonetic Accuracy,” 50 
multiple choice items wherein the student indicates which of four words has been pronounced 
by the examiner; part II, “Completion Series” (25 items), wherein the examiner reads a state- 
ment lacking the final word which the student is to supply in either Spanish or English (as 
determined by the examiner); part III, “Definition Series” (25 items), wherein the examiner 
reads a definition and the student sets down, in Spanish or English, the name of the thing 
defined. According to data supplied by the authors, the test has a reliability of .91, and the 
two forms have a coefficient of correlation of .92+.014. 

In general, the construction of the test is excellent. The selection of words for the multiple 
choice part has been done with great care and, one might add, ingenuity. The elements are 
sufficiently different so that a moderately well-trained ear can grasp the differences yet they 
are sufficiently similar to permit of mistakes through careless listening or poor training. The 
other two parts are constructed with similar care. 

There are, however, one or two questions which might be raised. First, one wonders why 
the single words of part I are read twice while the long, and sometimes involved, sentences of 
parts II and III are to be read only once. This seems to put the student at some disadvantage 
in the latter parts where not only sound but comprehension of vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture are involved. For example, it seems a bit strong to read only once, and at normal speed, 
such a definition as ‘‘Instrumento de hierro con anzuelo doble que est4 afirmado al extremo de 
un cable y que se arroja al mar para asegurar y detener las embarcaciones,” while such words 
as “zozobras” and “‘jay4n” (to pick two of the most difficult) are read twice. The same remark 
might apply to such a completion question as “Si se saca al pez de su ambiente natural, se 
muere dentro de pocos minutos porque no puede respirar fuera del . . . .” It would be the sug- 
gestion of this reviewer that the number of readings for the three parts be changed to one for 
the first and two for each of the others. 

Such a change would probably bring the level of the norms for the different parts more in 
line with one another. The norms for fourth semester high school are given as 45.7 (out of 50) 
for part I; 11.2 (out of 25) for part II; and 6.2 (out of 25) for part III. It will be noted also 
that the norms are considerably lower on the parts where more than pure audition is involved. 

Three remarks concerning form B: 1) in part I, number 5, the key word is pazo; the four 
possibilities are paso, vaso, pazo and pazco. In classes using the seseo, this would allow two 
correct answers, and a change seems indicated; 2) in number 47, the key nos esperad is gram- 
matically incorrect; 3) in part II, statement 11 (La leche es blanca pero el vino es general- 
mente ...) which expects the answer red or rojo is open to question on the basis of fact. 

In spite of these minor difficulties, the test remains one of the best of its kind available to 
teachers. Statistical data show good reliability and validity which were reflected in sample 
testings made at this reviewer’s institution, where several classes of different levels of experi- 
ence and of ability definitely showed these differences in their scores on the test. 

Wintsrop H. RIce 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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GonzALEz PeNa, Cartos, History of Mexican Literature. Translated by 
Nance, Gusta Barfield and Dunstan, Florence Johnson. University 
Press in Dallas (Southern Methodist University), 1943. pp. XII+398. 
Price $4.00. 


The University Press in Dallas has done a real service for Mexican letters and for teachers 
of Spanish American Literature. Sefior Gonz4lez Pefia’s work in Spanish has long been a stand- 
ard handbook of Mexican literature. This has now been made available to students who are 
not well enough versed in Spanish to use the original. Even those of us who have been using 
the Spanish edition welcome this book. The better paper, better print and excellent index will 
tempt us to use the translation often. There is no doubt in the mind of the undersigned that 
the translators have chosen the best possible existing history of Mexican literature. 

The University Press in Dallas (Southern Methodist University) is to be congratulated 
on the very fine appearance of this volume. In these days when many publishers have to limit 
their publications to works that have a rapid and ready sale, the University Press in Dallas 
has invested heavily in a work that may not show a profit for many years to come. It is to be 
hoped that other publishers who wish to makea real contribution to inter-American cultural 
relations will follow the lead and bring out in English handbooks on the literatures of the vari- 
ous countries. Each Spanish American country has enough literature that is significant to 
justify such a project. 

The translators are likewise to be congratulated, both on the care with which they have 
done their work and on attempting such a major contribution to the field of literary history. 
The same time spent on “pot-boiler” texts would have paid them greater financial dividends. 
The undersigned hopes that their feeling that they have made a real contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Mexico will reimburse them spiritually. If we eventually have a complete shelf 
of literary histories of all the Ibero-American countries in English translation, much credit will 
be due professors Nance and Dunstan. 

It goes without saying that all libraries, college, university, and public, will want to have 
at least one copy of this book. All professors of Spanish will need it and many classes in our 
universities that have been able to establish courses in Mexican literature may well use this 
as a basic text. Several! universities have already planned to use it and some have already given 
it a place. 

It might not be out of place to give the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
credit for assistance in this publication. This is one of their activities that can not be justly 
criticized. 

It is to be regretted that the section on “The New Generation,” pp. 349-384, was not made 
more complete. This, of course, is not the fault of the translators. Nevertheless, it is too bad 
that such great novelists as Lépez y Fuentes and Rubén Romero are discussed with a half 
page and that Azuela receives only thirteen lines. 

All in all, one must say in conclusion that the publishers, the author, and the translators 
deserve that their work become a standard text and book of reference. 

James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


ZNAMENSKY, GEORGE A., Elementary Scientific Russian Reader. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1944. Price, $1.50. 


This is the first Scientific Russian Reader that has appeared in this country. It contains 
fifty short articles on different scientific topics ranging from Physics to the wealth of the Ural 
mountains and the Caucasus. It includes an interesting article on the contribution Russian 
scholars have made to the world of Science, and a short biographical sketch of one of the 
greatest living chemists, Professor Ipatieff, now residing in this country. There is quite a de- 
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tailed synopsis of the Russian grammar with drill exercises, a Russian-English vocabulary, and 
two indices of nouns and verbs cited in the text. Several of the articles are accompanied by the 
titles of the sources from which the material has been chosen. 

The growing interest in Russia, its life, people, and culture will doubtless culminate in a 
closer codperation of our two countries in the field of scientific research and technology after 
the termination of the war. 

Courses in scientific Russian which our Colleges and Universities are offering to their 
student body will enable American scientists and students to read Russian scientific journals 
in the original and not merely to limit themselves to the one-page synopsis in English with 
which Russian scientific papers are usually amplified. This excellent little book will greatly 
facilitate such courses. To quote Prof. Ipatieff’s letter to the author of the Elementary Scientific 
Russian Reader: ‘‘An acquaintance with Russian scientific and technical literature is extremely 
important for Americans especially now because in this literature one can learn about many 
new ideas and theories of great importance for practical application in scientific work.” 

The book is especially planned for people who have completed one year of Elementary 
Russian. 

Joun M. Mirkin 
University of Chicago College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lark Point System (New World Standard Method), U. S. Patent applied 
for, Lark Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1943, $1.00. 


The present war has made the world, and especially the United States, more language- 
conscious than ever before. Books and texts dealing with language have enjoyed a brisk sale, 
and the healthy interest in language will doubtless make the country and its educators more 
aware of the need of solid instruction in foreign languages if we are to assume the réle that 
should be ours in the world to come. 

Clearly indicative of this trend and almost dramatizing its importance have been the 
large number of language schools that have sprung up, the influx of students to old ones long 
established, the specialized and intensified language courses offered or sponsored by the armed 
forces, and the large number of texts for self-instruction that have appeared since Pearl Harbor. 
I doubt if there are many Sunday editions of metropolitan newspapers that do not contain 
advertisements of language instruction of some sort. 

Fortunately or otherwise, many people have been led to believe that the ability to con- 
verse in a foreign tongue is of easy acquisition and that little effort or time is required to enable 
one to speak fluently in another language. The publication I am about to describe goes a step 
further; its envelope states (sic) “Converse in Ten Languages Instantly.” When I first read an 
advertisement of it and saw these statements in large type (sic) “10 Foreign Languages at 
Your Finger Tips” “No Study—No Memorizing” and “Make Friends in any Language”’ I 
was startled, to state the case mildly. 

My curiosity definitely aroused, I immediately ordered a copy of what purported to be an 
amazing publication, subtitled, by the way “New World Standard Method.” A cursory ex- 
amination of it revealed a most startling method of language use—not instruction or conversa- 
tion as the term is generally accepted. 

The publication consists of a white sheet of paper 28” X42" in size, printed in red and 
white on both sides, which can be folded to fit into a 4”X6" envelope. In parallel columns, at 
the top of which is printed the flag of the nation whose speech is represented, we have a list of 
upwards of 650 words and phrases of daily use in English, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian, 
Russian, Polish, Jewish, German, Chinese, and Japanese. The English column appears after 
every second column of foreign words; in it appear words and phrases of daily use, including 
military terms, the translation of which is given in the various foreign languages in columns 
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straight across the sheet. The advertisement stated that the chart contained (sic) ‘16,000 
words prepared like a map” but ten times six hundred fifty (the maximum number of English 
words) gives a number far short of that. 

This is how the chart is to be used; there will be no oral conversation at all, but the user 
of the chart will select the word or phrase he wishes to use to express his desires or ideas in his 
own tongue and then run his finger across the chart to the translation in the proper column. 
The person with whom he is “conversing” will reverse the process when he replies or continues 
the “conversation.”” The words are not alphabetically arranged, which would be an impossi- 
bility and are printed in very small type. I am afraid that the “conversation” will lack spright- 
liness and animation while the parties concerned literally grope for words to express their ideas. 
Theoretically eleven people, of as many different tongues and totally ignorant of each other’s 
language could “converse.” 

I am inclined to think (no author is given) that the compiler of the chart first put down the 
list of English words and phrases and then hunted up the foreign equivalents in the dictionaries 
or phrase books available. For example, Spanish “soy” is given for “I am,” but later “estoy” 
is properly used. The inverted interrogation point is not used at the beginning of a question, 
but a standard English question mark is placed there. For seventy, eighty and ninety in French 
the archaic terms septante, huitante, and nonente (sic) are used. “Dos miles” appears for two 
thousand in Spanish. Many other errors exist, but these will suffice to give an idea of the accu- 
racy of the chart. 

This device is apparently conceived to catch the public eye, to exercise a wide appeal to 
men and women in service, whose parents, wives, and sweethearts are urged to send copies to 
them. Doubtless the compiler sincerely believes (and he may be right in his belief) that he is 
rendering a real service to the uni-lingual of many nations. I should like to talk to some one 
who has used the chart for purposes of communication and see how it worked in practice. I 
doubt its value; handling the bulky chart and hunting and pointing out words and phrases 
would be cumbersome, slow, and awkward, and for many purposes gestures would probably 
serve as well. 

But the chart does one thing; it does show how woefully we are prepared in languages. 
If it serves to make those who see it and use it more language conscious it will have served a 
useful purpose. 

Wa. Marion MILLER 
Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 

Since writing this review a publication similar to the one reviewed has come to my atten- 
tion. It is called the Point-Way System and is published by the Point-Way System, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, New York; it sells at newstands for thirty-five cents. Published in 1944, 
it is paper bound in booklet form (5} by 83) and presents the same languages in the same way 
as does the Lark sheet. But in it eight pages are devoted to each language, with the English 
column in the center and a foreign language on each side, as: SPANISH ENGLISH POR- 
TUGUESE. The vocabulary seems to be the same as on the Lark sheet and, while less cumber- 
some to use, the same criticisms apply to it. 


NeEwMARK, MAxiM, Dictionary of Science and Technology in English—French 
—German—S panish. Philosophical Library, New York, 1943. I-VIII 


+386 pp. 


The accuracy of this work is unchallenged; it is also inclusive enough for the technical 
worker. Unfortunately the arrangement makes it unusable or prohibitive for translation from 
French, German or Spanish into English because of the loss of time in looking up two refer- 
ences. That is; supposing we want to translate Halbschalen bauweise. We find the word in the 
German division on page 292, where we are referred to G 182. We have to turn, not only to 
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S in the English-foreign word part but we have to find S 182 under the letter S. This is too 
much to expect, and too great a loss of time. 

If on the other hand a technical worker, say in a laboratory or office, knows an English 
technical term and needs to know its equivalent in French, German, or Spanish, this dictionary 
meets his needs. 

For purposes of translation from foreign language to English, the following arrangement 
would—practically without requiring more space—have done the job. If the book is planned 
for translation from English into German, the English-foreign language part would remain as 
is. But if the book is planned for translation from foreign language to English—as fits the case 
in all schools—the English-foreign language part would be omitted altogether, namely 205 
pages. 

Now in the foreign language-English parts the reference number would be omitted— 
always one capital letter and one to three figures—representing a considerable saving. Instead 
of this reference number, would now stand the one English equivalent. To illustrate: leuchtend, 
luminous; or, /émpara, lamp. 

In this way costs would have been only somewhat higher, even if the English-foreign lan- 
guage part were retained. If it were omitted—as it could be for all school purposes—the cost 
would have been considerably reduced. 

C. H. HANDscHIn 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FuturE!”’ 
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° Books Received ° 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mieller, Gustav, E., The World as Spectacle (An Aesthetic View of Philosophy). Philosophical 
Library, New York. Price $3.00. 

Studies in Speech and Drama. Edited in honor of Alexander M. Drummond by Donald C. 
Bryant and Others. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York. Price $4.50. 

Sayer, Edgar Sheappard, Pidgin English. Also Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. Third Edition 1944. 
Published by E. S. Sayer, P.O. Box 552 Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Price $3.50. 

Troyer, Maurice E. and Pace, Robert C., Evaluation in Teacher Education. Prepared for the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 1944. Price 
$3.00. 

Prall, Charles E. and Cushman, C. Leslie, Teacher Education in Service. Prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 1944. Price $3.00. 

Teachers for Our Times. Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. 1944. Price $2.00. 


FRENCH 


du Noiiy, Lecomte, La Dignité Humaine. Brentano’s, July 1944. Price $2.25. 

Koyré, Alexandre, Entretiens sur Descartes. Brentano’s, 1944. 

Verneuil, Louis, Thédtre Complet, Tomes III et IV. Brentano’s, 1944. Price $2.50. 

Tharp, James B. and Lavelle, Ethel, La France en Amérique. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
1944. Price $1.28. 

Giraudoux, Jean, Pleins Pouvoirs. Editions Variétés. Montréal. 


PORTUGUESE 
Combs, William F., O Inglés Simplificado. David McKay Co. Philadelphia, 1944. 


SPANISH 


Gabriel, Miguel, Reir y A prender. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. New York City. 1944. Price 
$2.00. 

Olmstead, Richard Hubbell, El conde de don Pero Vilez y Don Sancho el Deseado, comedia en 
3 actos de Luis Vélez de Guevara. Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1944. Price $2.50. 

Pane, Remigio U., English Translations from the Spanish 1484-1943. Rutgers Univ. Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 1944. Price $2.50. 

Jarrett, Edith Moore, Sal y sabor de México. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 1944, 

Learn a Lingo (Game of picture flash cards). Published by Roger Stephens, 119 East 19 Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 1944. Price $1.00. 

Loss, H., Spanish Review Grammar..The Ronald Press, New York. 1944. Price $1.75. 
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GERMAN TEXTS : 


JACOBOWSKY UND DER OBERST 
by Franz Werfel. Edited by G. O. Arlt 


The first publication of the original version of Franz Werfel’s famous comedy, 
acclaimed as one of the significant contributions to the literature of the Second 
World War. Dr. Arlt has supplied introduction, notes, and vocabulary. Ready 


in February. 


VOM KENNEN ZUM KONNEN 
by Chamberlain and Tiller 


A combined review grammar (in German), exercise and composition book 
for use after completion of the basic grammar. Its 75 lessons of two pages 
each stress the intensive use of both written and oral German in the class- 
room, ($1.85) 


WIE SAGT MAN DAS AUF DEUTSCH? 
by A. P. and G. H. Danton 


This PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SPOKEN GERMAN presents the most common words 
and phrases of everyday use under topical headings, together with idiomatic 
phrases, sample letters, etc. A successful manual for conversation classes. 


($1.85) 


SAG’S AUF DEUTSCH! 
by C. R. Goedsche 


A conversation text presenting everyday situations in lively idiomatic dialogues 
which lend themselves to memorization and thus develop “‘the spirit and 
rhythm of actual conversation.” ($1.50) 


Write us for further information 
on these and other German texts. 


F, S. CROFTS x Co. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention Tuk Mopern LancuaGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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THE SPANISH TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 
AvuRELIO M. Espinosa, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED CoESTER, Editor, 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
Associate Editors, WILLIAM BERRIEN, MICHAEL S. DONLAN, AURELIO M. EsPINosA, 
E. HerMAN Hespett, Eppie RurH Hutton, MARjorRIE JOHNSTON, WALTER T. 
PHILLIPS, JOHN T. REID, FLORENCE HALL SENDER. 
Business Manager, EMILIO L. GUERRA, Benjamin Franklin High School, New 
York City. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, October, and De- 
cember. Subscription (including membership in the Association), $2.00 a year; 
foreign countries, 40 cents additional for postage. Each number contains prac- 
tical and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, including 
helpful hints for teachers new to the field. A sample copy will be sent on request 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries 
about membership to: 

GRAYDON S. DeLAND, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish 
teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address the Business Manager. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 


“LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance of the 
mts of modern ee languages, published under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers and edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 


No. 1 “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State. 
“A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown Univer- 
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sity. 

3 “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,”” by Chauncey 

D. Snow, Manager, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce. 

No. 4 “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University. 

5 “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. Whit- 
more, Dean of the School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 
“The Importance of Learning Another Language,” by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, 
Ambassador to Japan. 

No. 7 “A Psychologist Looks at Modern ae Languages,” by Raymond A. 

Schwegler, Dean of the School of Education, University of Kansas. 

No. 8 “Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, 
University of Chicago. 

No. 9 “Humanistic and Practical Values of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. 
Atkins and H. L, Hutton. 

No. a Translations Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington 

niversity. 


Single copy, 10 cents; ten copies, 50 cents; twenty copies, one dollar; fifty copies, 
pre dollars; one hundred copies, three dollars; additional hundreds (per hundred), two 
ollars. 


No copies will be sent except on a cash-in-advance basis, U. S. postage stamps accepted. 


The Modern Language Journal—284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Please mention THe Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Oxford Grammars 


ESSENTIAL GERMAN 
I By 


Edward Franklin Hauch 
Hamilton College 


282 pages $1.75 


. “Essentil German has been written in an aggressive and daring spirit— 
the spirit upon which the future of our field depends.” 
—Herbert H. J. Peisel, University of Pennsylvania 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH GRAMMAR 
By 
Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University 
4 and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University of California 
t 


316 pages $1.80 


Built around a continuous narrative with Spanish-American backgrounds, 
this new book was perfected while being used in mimeographed form at 
Northwestern. Adopted at: University of Colorado, Washington Univer- 
sity, Wesleyan (Connecticut), University of Richmond, San Diego State, 
Notre Dame, Arkansas A. & M., New York University, College of Puget 
Sound, St. John’s, Beloit, Fordham, Williams, University of New Mexico, 
Alabama College, Simmons, Indiana University, College of the Ozarks, 
Mundelein, Long Island University, Union College, Loyola (Chicago), 
Temple, Brooklyn, William and Mary, Pennsylvania State, Harvard, and 
many others. 


FUNDAMENTAL FRENCH 
By 
Wilson Micks, University of Rochester 
and Olga Longi, Dunbarton College 


307 pages $1.55 


r Adopted at nearly three hundred colleges, including: Arkansas College, 
Stanford, University of Denver, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, University 
of Delaware, University of Florida, Emory University, Northwestern, 
y DePauw, University of Kansas, University of Kentucky, Tulane, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, University of Minnesota, St. 
Louis University, University of New Hampshire, Princeton, Eastern New 
: Mexico College, Columbia University, University of North Carolina, 
Antioch, Phillips University, Oregon State, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Brown University, University of South Dakota, Rice, University 
of Virginia, University of Washington, Milwaukee State Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and many others, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
| 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please mention Tut Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Mexican Variety! 


CHOICE READERS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


Harrison’s 


LINDAS TIERRAS DE MEXICO 


In which the author, in lively fashion, records her travel impres- 
sions of the beauties of Mexican cities and countryside and of 
the varied aspects of Mexican life. Conversation exercises. Illus. 
$1.56 


MEXICO SIMPATICO 


Introduces the student to Mexican home and community life and 
to various types of Mexicans, and gives interesting information on 
the history of Mexico, her various governments, legends, fiestas, 
customs, and art. Illus. $1.48 


Swains’s 


RUMBO A MEXICO 


This reader gives a vivid picture of Mexico today as seen through 
the sharp and observant eyes of an American family touring the 
country by automobile. All sorts of realia are included to give a 
concrete idea of daily life. Illus. $1.36. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 


Please mention Tue Mopern LanGcuacE JourRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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New Harper Spanish Textbooks 
Ready in December 
For College Courses 


LECTURAS ESCOGIDAS 


Revised Edition 


By LLoyp A. KASTEN and EDUARDO NEALE-SILVA 
University of Wisconsin 


This is one of the most successful readers for beginning college 
classes in Spanish ever published, and more than 200 colleges and 
universities have adopted it. The new edition has many new features 
which make it more outstanding than ever: a good deal of Latin 
American material has been incorporated; many of the exercises 
are planned to be used with the oral approach so much stressed now; 
a new section on reading for comprehension has been added; vo- 
cabulary building exercises are stressed, and appropriate drawings 
are included for them. Unusually attractive in typography and format, 
and lavishly illustrated by Edward C. Caswell. 


$2.00 


For High School Courses 
ESTAS AMERICAS 


By Mary WELD COATES 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


A second-year Spanish textbook, incorporating the many features 
called for in the American Council on Education report on Latin 
American teaching materials, as well as those for which high school 
students have asked: biographies of important Latin Americans, 
legends, history, everyday customs and special holidays, art and litera- 
ture, school and sports. The material covers all the Latin American 
countries as well as Spain, “/a madre patria”’ The whole emphasis 
is on the world significance of Pan Americanism and the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, a point of view developed also in the 25 full pages of 
modern pictures. Brings the spirit of Latin America to the classroom. 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, N.Y. 


~ Please mention Tue Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic 
discussions, Book reviews and news of in- 
terest to the teachers of the French language 

and literature. 
$2.50 a year Libraries $2.00 
Send check to: George B. Watts, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 
Advertisers, address: Paul Langellier, Busi- 
ness Manager, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N.Y. 
Editor-in-Chief: 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College; address 
correspondence to: 1309 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 


Italica 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 
published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 1924-1928 
H. D. AustTIN 1928-1933 
JOHN VAN Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription $2.00 


For advertising rates and back numbers, 
address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


THE BELOVED SON 


LITTLE STAR OF MEXICO 


see their short shorts published. 


book.'’"—Religious Education. 
School Journal. Reprint edition. 


Boston 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT 


The author, well-known specialist of this ty 
language that it’s technique which sells the short s 
and syndicate markets are used as case analyses. A valuable working tool for those who — to 

2.00 


A STORY OUTLINE OF EVOLUTION 


The story of life from the first living cell to the complex civilization of today, written in 
graphic and simple language. ‘‘A calmly convincin 
organic.'"—Recommended by the Peabody Journa 
obviously studied his subject a deal.’’—Scientific American. . 

““Recommended as a cultural book for teachers.’’—Catholic 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 


GIFTS THAT LAST 


By Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff 


“Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff has retold for children in a sincere and moving manner the 
story of the birth and life of Jesus. Her narrative is so simple and direct that any child can grasp 
it.""—William Rose Benet. A limited edition, especially designed, with famous frontispiece of 
Christ, by Hoffman, and illustrated by Bettie Kerkham. $1.00 


By Hazel Hope 


A gripping novel of love, intrigue, and rebellion in modern Mexico. Written by an author 
who knows the towns and the people south of the border. Deftly drawn is the true picture of a 
Mexico seething with the unrest of domestic politics. Authentic and colorful. $2.50 


By Robert Oberfirst 


e of writing explains in brief, understandable 
ort. Specimen stories from quality, slicks, pulps 


By Charles W. Grimes 


introductory study of two aspects: cultural, 
of Education. 


+ an author who has 
. It is a_ significant 


$2.00 


Publishers 


Please mention THE Mopern LanGuaGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 


... Mn Gorman 
PFEFFER: Civil & Military German 
216 pp. $2.50 


Follows the colloquial pattern in its two-fold purpose of providing a vocabulary 
for military and civilian use. 


DeVRIES: Introduction to German 
216 pp. $1.50 


Distinguished by its clear exposition of difficult grammatical concepts. Reading 
material is humorous and interesting. 


... Pronch 


SHEFFER: Aspects de la Guerre Moderne 
211 pp. $1.50 


Most of the fourteen sketches describe episodes in the first Battle of France. 
The valuable vocabulary of military and naval terms is supplemented by ex- 
planatory notes. 


CARMAN: Elementary French 

383 pp. $2.00 

Integrates grammar, pronunciation, exercises, vocabulary and reading material 

so that equal emphasis is placed on facility in reading French and facility in 

speaking it. 

FRASER: French Reviewed 

164 pp. $1.25 

The grammar is published separately as a book; the exercises and readings are 

published separately in the Workbook and the Alternate Workbook (each $1.50). 

HOCKING & CARRIERE: Transition to Reading & 
Writing French 

225 pp. $1.75 


A review grammar in two parts: I is a rapid review of functional grammar for 
the development of reading ability; II covers the same material in the same 
sequence but emphasizes writing and speaking. 


Fauarc & Rinehart, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave.,N.Y.. 16 


Please mention THE Mopern LaNnGuaGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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SUBSCRIBERS ATTENTION, 
PLEASE! 


Back Numbers Wanted 
Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6. Vol. II, No. 3. Vol. III, No. 1. 
We will pay 50 cents for each of the above issues of the JOURNAL. 
Send to: 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
284 HOYT STREET, BUFFALO 13, N.Y. 


IT IS WITH GREAT SATISFACTION THAT WE 
ANNOUNCE: 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


has been selected by Army Service Forces to be included in “Army 
Educational Guidance Kits” going to the armed forces overseas. 


The revised edition of “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée is a report 
issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. It is a frank and honest answer to the voca- 
tional phase of the question: “What is the practical value of modern 
foreign language study?” 


Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
Ferdinand F. Di Bartolo, Bus. Mgr. 
284 Hoyt St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU In The Better Positions 
Opportunity knocks now as never before 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
Write for Enrollment Material 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


S810 U S NATL BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Pu OENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Please mention Tue Mopern LanGuaGe JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, January to May, and October to December 
(Publication date, about the 15th of the month) 


search publications, and textbooks in the field. on 


Current subscriptions, $2.00 a year in continental United States; single copies, 
30 cents. Foreign countries (including Canada), $2.50 a year net'in USA. 
funds, either New York draft or International Money Order; single copies, 40 
cents. All subscriptions and orders payable in advance. 

BACK NUMBERS 


The supply of back numbers is in some cases very limited, and some numbers 
are rare or out of print. Until reserve is exhausted, the JOURNAL can supply 
' back numbers, sent postpaid, upon receipt of payment, at the following rates: 


Per Volume 
to V (1916-20 


XXI to XXVII (1936-43) 
U. S. Postage Stamps (2¢ and 3¢) will be accepted on amounts of less than 
$1.00. Otherwise please remit by check or money order. 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STU- 
- DENTS,” (Revised Edition) by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued 
under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the question, “What 
is the practical value of modern foreign language study?” 


“A BASIC FRENCH VOCABULARY,” by Tharp, Bovée, Coleman, Eddy, 


and Jameson. 


Each of the above (about 40 ), obtainable from the office of the 
JOURNAL. Price, 25 cents payable in advance. 


“LANGUAGE LEAFLETS,” edited by Grattan Doyle. Set of tom 
“Leaflets,” 50 cents; single copies, 10 cents in advance. , 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL ~ 
: Ferdinand F. Di Bartolo, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, New York 


Please mention Tus Movern Lancuace Jounnan when writing to advertisers 


<The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching in the United 
States”—that is why nearly 3,000 teachers of French, German, Italian or 
ies, subscribe for 
Vine 
Volume VI to XV (1921-30) $5.00 $0.65 
Volumes XVI_ to XX $0.50 


READY ABOUT FEBRUARY | 


CONTRASTES 


leyendo y charlando 


by 
HELEN B. COLLINS 
and 


MARIA T. MORALES 
conversation in the classroom. 
In it are stories, anecdotes, and songs about Spanish-American | 
boys and girls—entertainingly contrasting aspects of their lives 
and ours. 


Condraites ia really for beginners—ite authors have deviloped and 
used it successfully in first- and second-term high school classes. 


Hi @ L T @ 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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